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Comment 


Tammany’s Restricted Success 

“Tus mother is dead, poor dear,” said the 
doctor, “and we could not save the baby, but I 
think we shall pull the old man through.” So 
with Tammany on November 2d. It lost the Board 
-of Estimate and pretty much everything else, but 
it elected Judge Gaynor. 

“After all,” says the Springfield Republican, 
“the severest test of the capacity of the Amer- 
ican people for municipal self-government is in 
America’s greatest city, New York.” The Repub- 
lican is eneouraged by what was done here on elec- 
tion day. “ New York,” it says, “ shows increas- 
ing capacity for self-government, and there is no 
reason to despair of municipal government in 
America.” 

We also are encouraged. Since Judge Gaynor 
is to be Mayor, it is better to wait and see what 
he does than to clamor overmuch in anticipation. 
Mr. Sueparp has assured us that New York will 
not see a dull day while Mr. Gaynor holds his 
office. Even since election he has contributed to 
public entertainment by reiterating his vivacious 
slanders of the Currines. 

To have saved the Board of Estimate from 
Tammany control was, of course, a feat of great 
value. It is doubly valuable in that it will save 
much money to the city, and reduce Tammany’s 
strength by cutting down its supplies. Mr. Ban- 
NARD is quoted as saying in Milwaukee, where he 
had an errand just after election: 

1 do not. believe that the citizens of New York have 
the power to deliver a lasting blow to Tammany. — It 
is a modern feudal institution, and its work is going 
on all the year. It gets men out of prison, guilty or 
innocent, and helps the poor and distressed. It is a 
paternal government of the poor of the city, and its 
strength lies in that and is almost impossible to un- 
dermine. 

Tammany got this vear the kind of blow that 
hurts it the most. No single blow can be lasting; 
the organization has immense vitality: but if it 
can be beaten regularly enough, it will cease to 
he profitable, and then its power will decline. 
lt is the only concern engaged in governing the 
city that pays handsomely for the work that is 
done for it. To go even into the Republican or- 
ganization and work hard usually involves sacri- 
tice of time and money from the abler men who do 
it. But Tammany is on a _ business basis. It 
says to every likely recruit, and tries to say to 
every voter, “If you work for us, you'll get. your 
pay: good pay for good work; big pay for big work, 
vlean pay for clean work, and fit pay for dirty 
work!” That is an attractive proposition. So 
long as Tammany is guardian of the city purse 
it can make good its promises, and does so. It 
put up some good candidates this year: its nomi- 
nees for District Attorney and Supreme Court 
justices were very well regarded by the bar. Men 
who preferred them as individuals to the rival 
candidates voted against them because they would 
not vote either rations or pay to the Tammany 
army. The slow process of starvation is the meth- 
od likeliest to subdue Tammany, and a good deal 
may be done in that line in the next four years. 

But there will be no great profit in extermina- 
ting Tammany except as something better takes 
its place. It is fairly competent to govern; the 
main trouble is that it is so greedy and so corrupt. 
Tammany or no Tammany, so long as the East 
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Side is what the East Side has been, something like 
the SuLLIVANS will be a power there. And so long 
as the government of New York offers huge op- 
portunities for irregular gains to whomever can 
control a majority of the voters, the voters will be 
shepherded and not without crooks. The road to 
permanent betterment lies in making the mass of 
voters understand and believe that good govern- 
ment is better for them than Tammany govern- 
ment; that they can get more out of it—more 
health, decency, food, air, and money. In order 
to do that the government furnished must be good, 
and the mass of the voters must be intelligent 
enough to know it. That road is being travelled 
year by year; not very fast, but, on the whole, 
steadily. Fusion movements like this year’s help 
us along on it, employment by private means of 
competent men to keep steady watch of legislation 
and expenditure helps, and it helps all the time 
that Tammany’s reputation is so bad that connec- 
tion with it is a thing for which decent men feel 
constrained to make excuse. 


Mr. Bannard 

As to his own candidacy, Mr. Bannarp said to 
the Milwaukee reporters: 

I believe I should have come within fifteen thousand 
votes of the election if it had not been for the desire 
on the part of many Republicans to defeat Judge 
GAYNOR and their belief that Hearst had a better 
chance to win than I. 


Mr. Bannarp hardly got the regular Republican 
vote. After Mr. Hearst came into the campaign 
to save the Fusion ticket, opinions differed whether 
Hearst or Bannarp would get the most votes. 
Then it happened just as Mr. Bannarp says. A 
good many votes that belonged to him, and were 
cast by men who preferred him to Hearst, were 
given to Hearst on the mistaken supposition that 
Hearst was the stronger candidate. 

On the whole, though, Mr. BanNnarp came out 
of the campaign very strong. He spoke well, and 
made a strong fight, and all his proceedings were 
marked by a generous and disinterested purpose 
to help the cause of good government by any 
effort he could make and by any personal sacrifice 
that seemed expedient. One of the considerable 
profits of the election was the introduction of Mr. 
Bannarp to the people of New York. They will 
not forget that they have got such a man in stock. 


Alf Honor to Hearst 

Meanwhile, let us not forget that the chief 
credit for beating Tammany belongs to WILLIAM 
Ranpotpw Hearst. His was a signal personal 
triumph. He convinced the people of his sincerity, 
and the result proves his sagacity. New York 
and every good citizen thereof owes Mr. Hearst 
a debt of gratitude. We have spoken disparaging- 
ly at times of his political activities in the past 
and doubtless shall have occasion to do so in the 
future. But for the present we make profound 
obeisance to the one man who could and did save 
the imperial city from plunder and shame. 


The Cities and Reform 

It cannot be claimed that the star - eyed 
Goddess of Reform emerges from the other 
municipal elections of last week in particular- 
ly good condition. Marse Henry WartrrEerson 
should come home and look after her. Phila- 
delphia stolidly declined to be reformed the least 
bit; Boston had not virtue and sense enough 
to keep ArtHur Denon Hit as District Attorney; 
Cincinnati subsides again into the arms of Cox; 
San Francisco caps the climax by choosing for 
Mayor another labor-unionist, said to be of the 
type of Scumitrz, turning down Francis J. HENEY, 
and setting out, according to the reported an- 
nouncement of the Mayor-elect, to make herself 
the Paris of America. How the goddess felt about 
Cleveland, which has finally got tired of Tom 
Jounson, we do not know; but her feelings con- 
cerning the others must be decidedly worse than 
mixed. 

What is the explanation? Doubtless the inter- 
mitteney of our reforming energy, particularly in 
municipal affairs, must be held largely to blame. 
The grafters and machine men, getting their liv- 
ing out of politics, keep at it three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year, and a good many nights 
also. Leaders in reform movements, usually men 
heavily weighted with other cares and duties, can 
give to it but a portion of their time, and are also 
often without much political experience and skill. 
The mass of their following, however responsive 
to appeals to their patriotism, have the same handi- 
eaps and the American habit of frequently chan- 
ging their interests. Still another and perhaps 
even greater mass of citizens are usually indif- 
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ferent to politics, particularly to loeal polities, and 
if aroused at all will quickly tire of the subject. 

If we compare our cities with those abroad, 
still deeper causes for our bad shewing appear. 
Our cities are younger, and, as a rule, they are 
growing very rapidly, and filling up with people 
whose knowledge of their municipal conditions and 
needs is very secant. Our city populations acecord- 
ingly do not possess the traditions and the self- 
knowledge of similar Old World communities. These 
have had pretty much the same problems to deal 
with for many years. With us, on account of the 
‘apid growth, not merely are the electorates less 
well-informed, but the problems themselves are 
constantly changing. Of course that means that 
we have need of greater civie spirit and civie pride, 
and of harder work for deceney and righteousness, 
than the city folk of older countries. 


The East Speaks 

Anybody who ever heard Witutiam FE. Russevu 
pronounce the words “old Massachusetts,” in that 
firm, brave voice of his, should be poignantly re- 
minded of him and his life-work by the returns 
from last week’s election in the old Bay State. 
He had a way, too, of appealing to “the silent 
people,” and calling on them to speak out with 
their ballots. They spoke out with good effect 
more than once in his day. and now ‘they have 
done it again. Their utterance in Massachusetts 
is, on the whole. the most important political hap- 
pening—certainly the most significant—since the 
Presidential election of last autumn. 

They have declared that Massachusetts is not 
wedded to high-protection idols; that the protected 
inanufacturers are not New England; that New 
England, though favored in the tariff revision, as 
we have remarked, more highly than any other 
section, is not really in favor of high-protection 
eraft—no, not even when she gets more than her 
share of it. For the cutting down of Governor 
Drarer’s majority from 60,000 to 8,000, while 
Foss, the low-tariff Republican, nominated by the 
Democrats for Lieutenant-Governor, missed beat- 
ing the popular young Louis FroruHincHam only 
by some 5,000, has all the moral effect of an ac- 
tual Demoeratic victory. The Democrats made 
their fight squarely against high protection, and 
Senator Lopce called on his people to stand by 
the Payne-Avpricu bill. The result was such a 
ratio of Democratic gain and Republican loss as 
would turn over half the Republican States in 
the Union. Good for old Massachusetts! She 
has never done better in her life. 


Cannot Democracy Understand? . 

The tariff question, then, is not settled. Like 
all moral questions, it will not stay settled until 
it is settled right. The Republican party has not 
succeeded in making off with the issue, as CLEVE- 
LAND feared, and it is open to the Democrats to 
repossess themselves of the most valuable piece of 
property they ever-had. The way is plain. — Presi- 
dent Wooprow Witson, in a recent speech at 
Plainfield, New Jersey. pointed it out clearly 
enough. The old slogan of tariff reform never 
had more potency than it would have to-day if 
the party would take it up with the old heartiness. 
With that war-ery, and Jed by such men as Presi- 
dent Witson himself, and Governor Harmon, and 
the still surviving associates of Governor RussELL 
in Massachusetts, it could again march toward 
light and victory instead of stumbling on in dark- 
ness to defeat after defeat. That change of policy 
and leadership onee effected, our party system 
would be restored to its proper working, for we 
should have two live. competent parties instead of 
one party and a rabble. It is the plain duty of 
every Democrat who loves his party and his coun- 
try to go to work to bring about that consumma- 
tion. 


Taft and the South 

Things political, like other things, must be taken 
together to get at their meaning. While the 
Democrats in Massachusetts were making such 
prodigious gains, the Democrats of Virginia were 
reported as holding their own. As a matter of 
fact, the plurality for their State ticket was con- 
siderably less than it was four years ago. The two 
facts, taken together, do not seem to us at all to 
justify the gibe of our neighbor, the Evening Post, 
at President Tarv’s efforts to win the South. 
Moreover, Virginia is not one of the Southern 
States in which the Republicans have a fighting 
chance. When the new Republican movement in 
the South, or. rather, the movement for greater 
independence and freedom, began last year, a 
Virginian who probably has a better chance than 
any other to get at current opinion in the Old 
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Dominion remarked that she would lag behind the 
cther Southern States in this regard. She did, 
for Tart’s gains there were less than elsewhere in 
the South. But that his admirable attitude to- 
ward the South is not having any substantial ef- 
fect on Southern opinion we do not believe. The 
Post puts on a special pair of spectacles when it 
peers southward, and sees black. 

Meanwhile, the South has been giving Tart 
the warmest and heartiest weleome he has met any- 
where on his tour, and he has been responding 
with equal heartiness and well-nigh perfect judg- 
ment and tact. No other President since the war 
—-not even CrLeveLAND—has been so popular in 
that quarter, or has accomplished so much to break 
down sectional barriers and fully reannex eleven 
States to the Union. That is, so far, the finest 
achievement of his administration. Were it not 
for his party’s breach of faith in the tariff revi- 
sion, political results of the utmost importance 
would certainly follow. Political results of no 
mean importance will, we are confident, follow, 
anyhow. But no one has a right to question the 
sincerity of the President’s repeated declaration 
that he is not prompted by the mere desire to win 
votes for his party. He is obeying a high and pa- 
triotie sentiment, and pursuing a policy, long 
meditated, which he believes to be right in itself. 
We believe his justification will come quickly, and 
we are sure that the long future will make it com- 
pietely clear. 


Cannon is Answered 

For a reply solid to the attack vituperative, the 
answer of Senator Cummins to Speaker Cannon’s 
recent fulminations against the progressives strikes 
us as pretty nearly perfect: 

Let it be understood once for all that we accept 
the challenge and are ready for the fight. Our struggle 
will not be to exclude anybody from the Republican 
party, but upon the principle involved we ask no 
quarter and shall give none. The day has come for 
an inquiry into the qualification of a Republican. I 
am willing to aecept an arbiter, but it will not be 
ALDRICH, it will not be Payne, it will not be CANNON. 
... The Republicans in sympathy with the course 
pursued by the insurgents intend to take away from 
these men some of the power which they now exercise, 
and intend to reduce their influence to that point 
at which they will feel it necessary to consult rather 
than to command. 

So, Mr. Cummins. That is the right note, and 
sounds like business. The plan of battle an- 
nounced is as sensible as it is courageous; for 
Senator Cummins is correct—can there be any 
longer a doubt of it?—when he declares that there 
are millions of Republicans who are for keeping 
faith and bringing the tariff duties down to the 
difference ketween the cost of production in this 
country and abroad, with a fair profit added. He 
is also right, from the point of view of mere party 
expediency, when he makes the prediction that if 
AupricH and Cannon have their way, and the 
party, instead of being progressive on this ques- 
tion, sinks back into reaction and inaction, “ the 
camp we pitch will be our burial-ground.” 


Aldrich and Monetary Reform 

The newspaper reports of Senator ALpRICH’s first 
lecture on the currency question at Chicago, which 
we presume are fairly correct and complete, leave 
us unable to criticise his plan of reform for the 
simple reason that he does not announce any. He 
is, apparently, rather feeling public opinion than 
giving it a definite proposal to consider. In so far 
as his lectures may serve to set people to consider- 
ing, quietly and candidly, the question of the best 
way to remedy the incontestably glaring defects of 
our currency system, we are glad he is giving them. 
In view of recent history, it is unfortunate that 
he, as chairman both of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and of the National Monetary Commission, 
should have personal charge of the movement for 
reform. But the specific proposals, when they are 
made, must be taken on their merits, and should 
be neither fought nor favored merely because they 
will bear his name, and probably constitute his 
chief claim to respect and honor as a statesman. 


General Lee’s Statue 

We had not expected to go farther into the 
matter of General Lrr’s statue, but the two letters 
that follow seemed to demand space. It seems to 
us that they exhaust the subject. We see no basis 
for Mr. Srurats’s fear that the presence of Gen- 
eral Lre’s statue in the Capitol will make the 
loyalty and devotion of the Union soldier to the 
national government seem a barren ideality. On 
the contrary, it was one of the most fruitful in 
practical results of any ideality the world has 
known. Tt settled for all time a question that 
was born with the Constitution; settled it so hard 
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and conclusively that Lrr’s statue can stand in 
the Capitol as an historical exhibit contributed by 
Virginia. We do not coneur in Mr. Srurais’s 
desire that the evidences of the Civil War be for- 
gotten. Would he blot out a great page of history ? 
It is the last thing to be desired, and doubtless 
the last thing that he desires. Let us remember 
in what division began, and all the long, slow 
processes of its progress and final settlement. 
Where would medicine be if the doctors destroyed 
the records of cases? 

Mr. Strurcis mixes up Virginia’s contribution 
of Ler’s statue to the Capitol with a bill before 
Congress to erect a statue of General Ler some- 
where in Washington. These are two distinct 
propositions involving different principles. The 
gift of the statue in the Capitol is the act of Vir- 
ginia, on which, so far as we know (though it 
may be otherwise), Congress need not take any 
action. We know of no reason why South Caro- 
lina should not send the effigy of CaLuoun to the 
statuary-room, or Mississippi that of Davis, if 
it chooses. Davis’s portrait already hangs in the 
War Department, and we presume CaLHouUN’s 
portrait hangs there, too. As for Aaron Burr, 
the flaw in his publie life was that he was a 
scamp; an attractive and clever scamp, to be sure, 
and a very able politician, but not “ prodigious ” 
in either intellect or attainments. CaLHouNn had 
character enough to spare a sufficient outfit for 
Burr and not miss it. 

As for Mr. Srurais’s apparent feeling (which 
he is too courteous to press) that General Ler was 
a traitor because he did not defend the Constitu- 
tion as Mr. Srurcis understood it, we leave all 
discussion of that to Mr. Spencer. Our own 
rough definition of “traitor,” since he asks it, 
would ‘be “a man who sells out his side.” If the 
Pacific coast States armed themselves against the 
government, we should call them “ rebels ” (since 
Mr. Strurcis inquires), and expect prompt pro- 
ceedings to be taken to squelch them. Really, it 
seems to us that. we have a deeper confidence than 
Mr. Srurais has, that the job in which, nearly 
fifty years ago, he took an active part, was thor- 
oughly done. 

In the last paragraph of Mr. Spencer’s letter 
he mentions the sudden access of abolition agita- 
tion in the North as the reason for the collapse 
of the anti-slavery movement in the South, and 
especially in Virginia. Mr. Ruopes says in his 
history that Eri Wuitney fastened slavery on 
the South when he invented the cotton-gin. That 
made slave labor immensely profitable in the cot- 
ton States, sent up the price of slaves enormously, 
and made the Southern anti-slavery agitation 
hopeless. Slavery was not worth its keep in Vir- 
zinia after 1830, nor anywhere else in the South 
except in the cotton States. There it was profit- 
able to some thousands of planters, who ruled 
their States, and swept the whole South into 
secession to defend their property. To the mass 
of the white population of the South who fought 
the Civil War it was, of course, never anything 
but a curse. 

Beeause of Slavery the seeds of disunion, sown 
in the Constitution, took strong root and flourished 
in the South while they perished in the North. 
But in principle Gakrison and PHILLips were as 
strong secessionists as GCaLHoun or Davis, and 
just as ready to be “ traitors.” 

Mr. Spencer has given the historical view 
amply, but if any reader cares for an exposition 
of it a little newer than any that Mr. Spencer 
quotes, he may have patience to read what Mr. 
Frepertck Scotr Otiver, an Englishman, says, 
in a new book about Hasmiron. Treating of 
Tfamitton’s labors in the organization of the gov- 
ernment under the Constitution, and pointing ovt 
that “the complete sovereignty of the central gov- 
ernment over all citizens and States of the Union 
had been the chief subject of controversy from 
the beginning,” Mr. Criver notes that HamitTon 
was determined to produce the necessary balance 
of power out of the forces that existed within a 
single nation, whereas his opponents held to the 
belief that it could only be accomplished by the 
competing interests of many nations within a 
league. He goes on to say: 

This difference in political faith was fundamental. 
Long after Wasuineton and Haminton had passed 
away, cheerful, well-meaning men and despondent, 
wise men endeavored vainly to adjust by compromise 
what could only be settled by victory. Any solution 
of the antagonism between the Federalist ideal and 
the pretensions of the State-Rights party was wholly 
beyond the reach of concession or accommodation. 
For the policies were in direct opposition, like two 
men whose sole but essential quarrel is simply for the 
upper hand. Bland mediation, soothing make-believe, 


patched-up temporary arrangements, were hopeless ne- 
gotiators, for there was in such a case no choice of 
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alternatives. In the end one man must prevail, the 
other must submit. 

It is conceivable that had the times been more pro- 
pitious, had HAMILTON been as admirable a_ party 
leader as he was a statesman, had he lived, or had 
the Federalist party at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century discovered some other chief capable of sus- 
taining their spirit and guiding their counsels, the 
difference might have been settled by a political vie- 
tory. But each year of delay added to the danger by 
complicating the issue with fresh interests. The 
growth of population, the development of territory, 
the increase of wealth, added strength and confidence 
to the opposing parties, so that by the time LincoLn 
came to undertake the government of the country 
there remained only one possible solution—the stricken 
field. “In campaign, battle, hospital, and prison,”” it 
has been computed that a million of human lives were 
sacrificed, in order “that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom.” Certainly it was not 
a cheap victory. The thing which commands our ad- 
miration is that three-quarters of a century later a 
man should have arisen, the equal of WASHINGTON in 
character, of HAMILTON in perspicacity, who had the 
courage to maintain the Union even at this stagger- 
ing price. 

A great nation does not for any mean or trivial 
difference split into two camps of eager volunteers 
and engage in civil war until one of the sections yields 
through mere exhaustion. Long before four campaigns 
had ended, the virus of personal hatred would have 
spent itself, the pretensions of a mere phrase would 
have been detected. The War of Secession would never 
have been fought by men, bewitched by rival logicians 
in dispute regarding the abstract propositions of con- 
stitutional law. The spirit which combated against 
wnion in the Philadelphia Convention, in the early 
Congresses and in the cabinets of WASHINGTON, was 
the same spirit, and engaged in the same struggle, 
in the cabinet of BucHANAN and on the field of 
Gettysburg, seventy years later. It is a spirit that 
compels respect from its most determined opponents— 
a spirit of an impracticable ideal, but still an ideal. 
But between the fanatics for State Rights whom we 
condemn, and the upholders of the dignity and utility 
of local authorities whom we have been taught to ad- 
mire, there is in fact only a difference of degree. <A 
commonwealth in which this spirit had ceased to exist 
might be safely marked as a dying race; but in the 
view of the statesman it can never be allowed the 
upper hand. Like the steam in a boiler, it serves 
its purpose by its efforts to escape from imprison 
ment and control; but if these efforts are successful, 
there is an end of the utility. 


The Civil War could hardly have been fought 
by philosophers. When it comes to blows there 
has to be heat. But now—fifty years after—we 
ought all to be philosophers as we contemplate it 
—all, that is, except the men who did the actual 
fighting, accumulating as they did it the necessary 
heat. Upon them we do not presume to urge 
any more philosophy than sits easy in their minds. 
It is for them to think as they please, feel as they 
ean, write and speak as they choose. They have 
earned that privilege. We cannot undertake, how- 
ever, to print any more letters on this interesting 
subject. 





Correspondence 


GENERAL LER’S STATUE 
New York, October 17, 1000. 
J'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirr—In several of your recent issues you have 
alluded to the ereetion in Statuary Hall of the House 
of Representatives, at Washington, of a statue to the 
late Gen. Robert EK. Lee, and in addition to publishing 
certain communications you have added some brief edi 
torial comment. In the second publication that T saw, 
you said “it is significant that the installation of the 
statue of Lee, clad in the uniform of a general in the 
Army of the Rebellion, should be effected without a 
single note of protest from any quarter.” In a later 
publication, touching upon this matter, you say, 
“Those who feel as Mr. Sanborn and Mr. Wilder do, 
that it ought not to be there, are few in number. ‘The 
years are running against their opinion and it will 
not be long, we imagine, before it is extinct.” Be- 
lieving that your conclusion is a mistaken deduction, 
is in itself a serious error and misrepresents the feel- 
ing of a very large majority of those now living who 
fought for the Union, I ask the courtesy of space to 
give my reasons for that belief. 

In my judgment, and with fair opportunities for 
knowing, the reason for the absence of more extended 
protests is twofold: first, ignorance that the erection 
of such a statue was intended or had been accomplished 
by the State of Virginia (in which ignorance I shared). 
and, second, the unwillingness on the part of Union 
veterans to expose themselves (however unjust thie 
imputation) to the charge of waving the “ bloody 
shirt.” Their attitude must not be taken as one of 
approval, acquiescence, or indifference. It has been 
substantially this: “Those on the other side were 
brave men and good soldiers. We fought them, we 
suffered in their prisons (and my personal experience 
embraced both Grant’s Virginia campaign and confine- 
ment in Libby Prison), but it was forty years ago and 
(excepting the marked cruelties of certain Southern 
prisons, upon which I will not enter now) was the 
fortune of war. Whatever they wish to do in their 
own States by way of statues and memorials, let them 
do freely and without hostile criticism from us; but 
when they seek a national arena in which to commem 
orate the “ Lost Cause” and wish to emblazon those 
monuments for future generations with the deeds done 
in an effort to destroy the national government, they 








are seeking to eliminate and annihilate the distinction 
between loyalty and disloyalty, and against this every 
man who loves his country should voice a most earnest, 
if not indignant, protest.” Many years ago a Governor 
of Ohio, known as Blue-Jeans Williams, said in a 
speech that the theory of specie payments was “a 
damned barren ideality.” It may be that there are 
those who would thus characterize the loyalty and 
devotion of the Union soldier to the national govern- 
ment, and J believe they are few, while among those 
who as boys or men served in the Union armies and 
now survive, you will find a quiet but stern determina- 
tion that if they can prevent it, the distinction between 
loyalty and disloyalty shall not be obliterated by any 
acts or negligence of the national government. The 
attitude of the Union veteran has been one of kindly 
forbearance. Much should be forgiven, conceded, and 
overlooked on the part of the defeated, but now that 
the former are cognizant of a deliberate plan to make 
Washington a Westminster Abbey for rebel generals 
and admirals, as well as for Union ones, the time has 
come when silence would mean cowardice. 

The Union soldier has literally, and in spirit, fol- 
lowed Grant’s maxim, “ Let us have peace,” but how 
about those who accepted and say they accept “ the 
results of the war”? What are the results of the war? 
Certainly among them are the facts that this is an 
indissoluble Union, that those who thought otherwise 
were wrong (and T gladly add that I believe many of 
them to-day rejoice that the decision was adverse to 
their contention), and being so, it follows as a natural 
sequence that patriotism (love of country, not of an 
artificially bounded part of it) should incline them 
and us alike to desire the evidences of that sad and, 
on their part, mistaken struggle to be forgotten, and 
certainly not perpetuated by the national government 
which they sought to destroy. Lest it should be 
thought that IT express my individual views only, let 
me say that at a meeting of the New York Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion, early in October, I had 
the honor to present and move the adoption of certain 
resolutions in line with the above sentiments. The 
meeting was large, probably a hundred and fifty to 
seventy-five men, all ex-commissioned officers of the 
Union Army. The debate was earnest. The resolu- 
tions were adopted, the adverse votes being forty-one, 
or about one-quarter of those present. The arguments 
that were presented against the resolutions were based 
chiefly upon the chivalric feeling that no bitterness or 
rancor lingers in the mind of the Union soldier toward 
his late antagonist. I am fully in accord with this 
sentiment, and I will go further and say that in my 
opinion, with a few exceptions, perhaps, no such feeling 
ever existed on either side. I am in accord with the 
desire that sectionalism should cease, but in my judg- 
ment these considerations are beside and outside the 
question under discussion. 

Let us focus this for a moment upon the fact that 
a bill carrying the necessary. appropriation is now 
pending in Congress to erect a statue to General Lee 
in a street or park of Washington. To see this clearly 
let us ask ourselves two questions: First, For what 
reason does a nation erect a monument at national 
expense in the national capital? Second, What does 
such monument signify, if erected? 

In answering the first question, we cannot escape 
the conviction that but one fact can or could justify 
such enduring and significant commemoration, and that 
fact is distinguished service to his country by the 
man whose memory is so immortalized. I care not 
whether that service was given in military, naval, or 
civil life, the atmosphere of patriotism, taken in its 
broadest sense of service to the country, service to the 
whole nation, service great, distinguished,. self-sacri- 
ficing, must accompany and surround it. Taking this 
as our basis and turning to the life of Robert E. Lee, 
does that life measure up to the standard of patriotic 
service we have established? am glad to concede 
his civic and domestic virtues, his nobility of character, 
and his eminence as a soldier and a commander, but in 
1861, when every man in this country was entering 
into the valley of decision and pondering the injunc- 
tion, “Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,” he 
decided that his duty to his State was a greater call 
than that of loyalty to the country which had edu- 
cated him and which he had sworn to obey and to 
protect. Do not misunderstand me. He did this no 
doubt from the highest and most conscientious motive. 
It was reached through agonies of doubt and sorrow, 
as I know from a near relative of mine who was with 
him at his home at Arlington. TI do not blame him, I 
blame no man for following the dictations of conscience, 
mistaken though they be, but I do say that at such a 
moment and in sueh a crisis each man shapes his own 
future and must accept for all time the necessary, 
inevitable, and logical sequences and results of such 
decision, and one of the logical results of Robert E. 
Lee’s decision was that while he enshrined himself for- 
ever in the hearts of Virginians and the South, he re- 
signed forever the right and claim to be held and 
honored a patriotic servant and lover of his country. 
Those men did not misunderstand their acts or their 
position. During the war Jefferson Davis wrote to a 
friend, “ We-are rebels engaged in rebellion, and if un- 
successful, we shall be hung.” 

Let us draw a comparison for a moment to clear our 
views. If Lee is to be immortalized in Washington, 
why not also Jefferson Davis? Both were educated at 
West Point. both swore to protect and defend the 
United States, both reached the decision that the 
claims of their native States were paramount to that 
of their country, and both at the acme of their mental 
and physical powers gave with supreme devotion every 
ability they possessed to the same work, and that work 
was the destruction of the national government—and 
if Davis is to be ineluded in our Pantheon, why not 
John C, Calhoun of South Carolina, the great nullifier, 
as he is called?) A man of pure character, lofty intel- 
leet, a leader of men, whose only fault was his belief 
that his State could at will nullify the acts of Con- 
gress and the provisions of the Constitution. And if 
Calhoun, why not Aaron Burr, a man of prodigious 
intellect and attainments, the flaw of whose public life 
was his attempt to betray his country by persuading 
our Western army and citizens to seize United States 
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territory and to establish an empire on the Mississippi, 
of which charge, however, he was declared innocent 
when tried in Richmond? 

The difference of opinion on this subject arises, I 
am sure, from the fact that many are regarding Lee’s 
fitness for this proposed eminence in the light of his 
noble manhood and his great military talents, but, 
granting these freely, was he a patriot? 

A few words as to another comparison. Like Lee, 
George H. Thomas was born on Virginia soil, of good 
parentage, and inherited to the full the traditions of 
duty to the State which governed Lee. But when he 
entered the same valley of decision how different were 
the dictates of conscience! He remained loyal to his 
country and he reaped the inevitable and_ logical 
sequence of his act. He forfeited the regard of his 
State and its people, and even the love of his family, 
but he gained an undying place in the heart of the 
nation. 

And now what does General Thomas’s monument in 
Washington signify? What should any monument 
there to any man signify? What shall we say to-our 
boys when they see these statues for the first time? 
What shall they say to their boys in years to come 
when we are gone? It signifies, and we shall tell them, 
and they will pass it down to other generations, that 
these men were patriots, who gave their country all 
they had of loyal service. But conceive side by side 
the statues of Thomas and Lee. The Virginian who 
sacrificed State and family ties on the altar of his 
country, and the Virginian who, in the plenitude of 
his great powers, set forth every effort to compass her 
destruction. Sad will be the task of any soldier of 
the Union, the personification himself of patriotism, 
illustrated by years of service, suffering, and sacrifice, 
who tries to explain to his boy why these two men are 
equally honored by loyal people of the United States. 

One word more. I see that you notice Mr. San- 
born’s characterization of Lee as a traitor with gentle 
sarcasm, and intimate that for real treason a new 
definition is needed. In the foregoing I have avoided 
such terms and have placed my argument on other 
lines, but, as the Constitution quoted by Sanborn gives 
one definition, and the accepted one to date, will you 
kindly give yours? We are receptive. Would you 
seriously contend that the mental attitude of a man, 
or of many men, no matter how inherited or honestly 
held, deprives treason of its stigma or alters the 
character of the act? If so, and the Pacifie coast 
States should arm themselves against. the govern- 
ment in defence of their Japanese policy, what name 
would you apply to their act, and to themselves, the 
actors? I do not seek a reductio ad absurdum—I 
speak seriously and to obtain from you, not a waving 
aside of this question as ultra-constitutional and 
already arbitrated in your favor by sentiment, but a 
defence of your view equally serious with my own. 

I am, sir, 
THOMAS STurRGIs, 

First Lieut. Fifty-seventh Regt., Mass. Veteran Vols., 
and A. D. C. First Division Ninth A. C. 


Tarkio, Mo., October 17, 1909. 
To ihe Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn—Dr. Wilder’s letter in the current WEEKLY, 
in which he says that “ Robert E. Lee deliberately 
elected to become a traitor” when he took up arms 
against the United States government, seems to call 
for 2 more adequate reply than was made in your edi- 
torial comment or in the letter of Mr. Terry. There 
are sound historical. as well as sentimental, reasons 
for objecting to the application of the epithet 
“traitor ” to those who fought in the armies of the 
Confederacy. And because I believe these historical 
facts are not so generally known in the North as they 
should be, I should like to call attention to them now 
when the time seems specially opportune. I have, of 
course, nothing new to present, either in the way of 
data or argument. I wish simply to bring together 
from various sources a few facts and opinions which 
might come to the notice of any one without special 
research, but which for some reason have not been 
given their proper place in the popular text-books on 
United States history. 

First, with regard to the moral and legal quality 
of Lee’s act in choosing to go with his State when his 
State seceded, and in a foot-note to his printed speech 
on “The Constitutional Ethies of Secession,” Charles 
Francis Adams says: 

“ Much has been written and said, and still more de- 
claimed, as to the peculiar and exceptional allegiance 
due, in case of attempted secession, to the national 
government on the part of the graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. It is, however, a notice- 
able fact that anterior to 1840 the doctrine of the right 
of secession seems to have been inculeated at West 
Point as an admitted principle of constitutional law, 
and Story’s Commentaries was first published in 1833. 
Prior to its appearance the standard text-book on the 
subject was Rowle’s View of the Constitution... . 
Its author was an eminent Philadelphia lawyer. .. . 
His instincts, sympathies, and connections were all na- 
tional.” (The passage cited from Rowle is too long 
for quotation here, but it abundantly justifies Mr. 
Adams’s statement that “prior to 184) the right of 
secession seems to have been inculeated at West Point 
as an admitted principle of constitutional law.” He 
states unequivocally that it is not to be understood 
that the interposition of the United States govern- 
ment would be justifiable if the people of a State 
should determine to retire from the Union: p. 289.) 
And farther (Rowle, p. 290): “ The States, then, may 
wholly withdraw from the Union.” 

Lee graduated from West Point in 1829. When he 
took his oath of allegiance he swore to protect, pre- 
serve, and defend the Constitution—the Constitution 
as it had been taught him by its official interpreters, 
whose authority it was not for him to question—the 
West Point instructors who held oflice under the United 
States government. What opinions may have been 
held by others, at that time or later, as to the content 
of the Constitution, is immaterial and beside the mark. 
Lee’s oath did not bind him to a course of conduct in 
keeping with a theory of the Constitution such as that 
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set forth by Webster. However cogent they may have 
been thought to be, Webster’s views had no official 
weight nor sanction. To call Lee a “ traitor,” in view 
of these facts, is simply to stultify one’s self. 

In this connection it should also be pointed out that 
in the spring of 1861 Lee was offered the command 
of the United States armies, but declined for con- 
science’ sake, choosing rather, like Moses of old, to 
suffer affliction with his own people than to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. Two days later he 
resigned his commission in the United States army. 
You may well say that there must be two names for 
two men whose acts separate them by such a polar 
distance as that which spreads between Lee and Bene- 
dict Arnold. . 

It may still be objected, however, that this view of 
the Constitution and of a soldier’s duty under it, 
though it may have once been justifiable, was not so 
in 1861, and that whatever may have been the state 
of the case in 1829, or prior, let us say, to 1840 (when 
Story’s book replaced Rowle’s), there was in 1861 a 
Union as indissoluble in theory as it proved to be in 
fact. Lincoln’s dictum, “ We hold, in contemplation of 
history and of universal law, that perpetuity is im- 
plied, if not expressed, in the fundamental law of all 
national governments,” will be cited as final. But this 
declaration, though fated to prevail, was as yet merely 
the echo, amplified indeed as it rolled down the years, 
but yet only an echo, of the opinion of Webster three 
decades before—an opinion which was offset by an- 
other opinion which for the South had not been changed 
by the process of time. Viewed so, Lincoln’s dictum is 
to be regarded, not as an authoritative interpretation 
of existing law, but as an act of constructive states- 
manship. What Webster had argued as a matter of 
legal theory, Lincoln affirmed in terms of the sword. 

This view, as already said, is not a novel one, and 
is not to be set aside as a “Southern” one. It is 
the historical view, and it is the view of representative 
Northern men who have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves as to the facts in the case. A few of these 
may be cited. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, of the Outlook, is on 
record in the South Atlantic Quarterly for June 
(1904?) as follows: 

“On the great question of the relative powers of 
the nation and of the States the old South was 
technically right, though historically wrong:  Cal- 
houn’s argument, on strictly technical grounds, was 
unanswerable. In the great debate Hayne spoke 
authoritatively for the framers of the Constitution, 
while Webster spoke authoritatively for the necessities 
of the nation.” 

And using the word “historically ” as applying to 
anterior history, Dr. Edwin Earle Sparks, lately pro- 
fessor of American history in the University of Chi- 
cago, but now president of Pennsylvania State College, 
agrees: “ Calhoun was historically right; Webster was 
prophetically right.” 

And finally, Mr. Adams again, in the speech quoted 
above, declares: 

“Not long since, circumstances led me into a dis- 
passionate re-examination of the great issues over 
which the country divided itself in the mid-years of 
the last century. As a result thereof, I said... 
‘legally and technically ... to which side did the 
weight of argument incline during the great debate 
which culminated in our Civil War? If we accept 
the judgment of some of the more modern students 
and investigators of history—either wholly unpreju- 
diced or with a distinct Union bias—it would seem as 
if the weight of argument falls into what I will term 
the Confederate scale.’ ” 

Further he says—and this brings us back to the in- 
justice of the epithet “traitor ”—‘ When the Federal 
Constitution was framed and adopted ... what was 
the law of treason, to what or to whom, in case of final 
issue, did the average citizen owe allegiance? Was it 
to the Union or to his State? ... I do not think the 
answer admits of doubt. If put... at any time 
anterior to 1825, the immediate reply of nine men out 
of ten in the Northern States, and of ninety-nine out 
of a hundred in the Southern States, would have been 
that, as between the Union and the State, ultimate 
allegiance was due the State.” 

This was the traditional view of the South, handed 
down unchanged from generation to generation, holding 
its own despite the fact that State sovereignty and 
State patriotism had been displaced, in the thinking 
of the North, by Federal sovereignty and national 
patriotism. It was the view of Lee, and of the ma- 
jority of his generation—a majority so great that 
when the Southern States-rights man is arraigned for 
holding “treasonable ” sentiments, we may reply in 
the language of Burke, “I confess I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people.” 

This communication is already long, but I should 
like to add one more group of facts that ought to be 
in the school text-books on United States history. 
Writing in the North American Review (vol. 179, p. 
359) Colonel ssingham quotes Lundy’s Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation as showing that in 1827, of the 
130 anti-slavery societies in the United States, with 
6,625 members, 106 societies, with an enrolment of 
5,150 members, were in the South. And the Virginia 
Legislature in 1831 tied on a bill for the gradual 
emancipation of Virginia slaves, the chairman, who 
favored the bill, voting against it because he believed 
that so important a measure should not be adopted 
without a clear majority. Then came the sudden 
access of abolition agitation in the North, and the anti- 
slavery people of the South found themselves obliged 
to choose, not between slavery and emancipation, but 
between slavery and the immediate abolition pro- 
gramme of the extremists. with the result that the 
growing anti-slavery movement in the South was 
killed, and the issue beeame sectional. 

What harm would it do to put these things in the 
books our children study? And what good it would 
do! “ Forgiveness’ is a word much used in discussing 
the Civil War. And “ knowledge,” as has been finely 
said, “is full of forgiveness.” 

I am, sir, 
HERMAN SPENCER. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE 
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WO actors met on a corner of Long- 
acre Square one summer afternoon 
and exchanged greetings in the 
usual afiluent, happy-go-lucky man- 
ner. 

“What’s up, old fellow?” asked 
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lofty air. “ Well, to tell the truth, 
old chap,” said he, “ L expect to book an engagement 
this afternoon. And vou?” he added, hastily. 

The first twirled his cane and smiled indulgently. 
“The same,” he answered, optimistically. “ We are 
fortunate—are we not? I—oh”—he hurriedly con- 
sulted his wateh—‘ oh, by the way, I must be off. 
Appointment, y’ know, right away. So long!” 

Just an hour later they met face to face again at 
a corner of a suburban park. 

At first they were evasive, then suspicious; then 
with quick frankness and sympathy they grasped 
hands. Simultaneously they queried: “ What is it? 
Moving pictures?” 

And simultaneously, bravely, also, they answered, 

“ Yes, it’s moving pictures.” 

A merry peal of laughter from behind startled thera 
and they turned sharply. “ Weleome to the new 
Rialto!” called a voice, greeting them by name; and 
somewhat to their amazement they recognized a score 
or more other members of that little army of loiterers 
which each summer takes up its abode in the environs 
of Broadway and Forty-second Street. 


The other looked away with a lofty air. 


to book an engagement this afternoon,” said he 





“Actors out of work!” The phrase has been a 
familiar one of the summer season in the metropolis. 
Most summer tourists have heard or expressed it; 
and to many the sight of the army itself is a familiar 
one, 

To the average thespian the idle season is a con- 
stant nightmare. It warns, but that is all. He should 
save money during the prosperous winter, but gen- 
erally he doesn’t. He oughtn’t to be in New York 
at the end of it, but he is. It is so easy to get into 
that alluring city and so hard to get out. Up in 
Portland, Maine, there are permanent stock companies, 
and so there are in Seattle and many other cities; 
but it is a long walk to any of them, and then there’s 
New York with booking-offices and hope. 

The June days grow into July days and July 
days into, dog-days. Clothes which had a spring 
freshness take on an autumn rustiness; shoes are 
inclined to rise at the toes and sink at the heels; 
eanes which thumped asscrtively begin to drag list- 
lessly; skirts which rustled briskly droop silently— 
and there’s that boarding-house bill! Will September 
never come? 

But that was in the sad past—the near past, it is 
true, but the past, nevertheless. The army of Long- 
acre Square is now thinned almost to insignificance. 
Kor now there are moving pictures and summer work 
for all who must have it. 


Over across the street from the “ New Rialto” is 
a large new building, half solid concrete, half studio 
roof. A man comes out 
of the office door and 
walks briskly over to the 
waiting group. He is 
courteous, but business- 
like and to the point. 

“'There’s a picture on 
this  afternoon— one 
o’clock sharp.” He 
studies a paper and then 
the group. “I can use 
you — and you — and 
you.” He names a 
dozen. “Will you go 
right up and see the 
stage director? The 
rest please report to- 
morrow morning at nine. 
We will send a _ troupe 
of forty out into the 
country. There are prob- 
ably places for you all.” 

The interior of the 
building is odd and in- 
teresting. It is a half- 
stage, half-studio sort of 
place. 

Under the expansive 
glass roof is a room al- 
most one hundred feet 
square. The floor is 
stout enough to support 
a cavaleade of horses. 
Beneath it is a huge 
tank, which, when the 
floor is removed, makes 
a good-sized lake. 

To the rear are dress- 
ing-rooms, the ample 
space and good appoint- 
ments of which are joy- 
ful surprises to the bat- 
tered road actor. Under- 
neath are a garage ac- 
commodating several 
park automobiles for 
country excursions, a 
busy resounding carpen- 
ter-shop, and a property 
room that looks like a 
large country merchan- 
dise store. It is said 
that no other property- 
room in the world is so 
complete. The ingenious 

roperty-man exhibits an 


“T expect 
index covering several 


hundred pages, and says that he can produce any kind 
of “ prop” desired on the shortest notice. He has 
never been “stumped.” Just now he is fashioning a 
swinging censer out of an electrie-light bracket and a 
gravy-dish. 

Up-stairs, on the main floor, all is hustle and en- 
ergy. Scenic artists are at work in the galleries; 
stage carpenters are shifting scenes and carrying in 
rew ones; the stage director and assistants are plan- 
ning the finishing touches of a new setting—a naval 
war scene; and in the rear a small ship’s company 
in regular uniform-—captain, lieutenant-commander, 
lieutenants, petty officers, sailors—are munching a 
hasty lunch of sandwiches and coffee. It is one o’clock 
and rehearsals are shortly to begin. 

The idea of the new skit was conceived in the 
literary department, which has an office in the build- 
ing. It was then approved by a standing committee 
and delivered to the stage director. 

The latter, who, by the way, is a successful play- 
wright and a man of general stage experience, at 
once consults the library to work out his settings. 
Here he finds illustrations and text bearing upon his 
subject, and in an hour’s time complete sketches an 
full detailed directions are handed over to the car- 
penters. 

Mounted cannons, turrets, decks, railings, bridges, 
masts, are faithfully reproduced out of boards and 
canvas, after which the artists add the semblance of 
solidity with black and white wash colors. No colors 
are used, for all these will only appear to the public 
as photographical reproductions. The coloring, if any, 
is done afterward by a copper etching process on the 
plate or by hand. 

Now comes the need of the regular ship’s appurte- 
nances, and a general-utility man who is necessarily 
a person of vivid imagination, unusual resource, and 
intense determination is despatched after them. He 
has no directions, not even a list. He is supposed to 
know a ship’s equipment, and the order is, “ Get it 
quickly.” - There is no consideration of expense. 

He disappears in the direction of South Brooklyn 
and is gone for a day. When he returns he is sit- 
ting triumphantly upon the top of. a_truck-wagon 
completely loaded with various kinds of ropes, deck 
mops and pails, a huge steering-wheel, a compass and 
stand, scaling-ladders, lanterns—and two large baskets 
of mahogany cannon-balls purchased from a bowling- 
alley. 

Then the rehearsal. The regular stage requires 
many weeks for this sort of production; the moving- 
picture studio takes only as many minutes. The 
expedition of the thing, the rapid improvisations of the 
performers, seem very remarkable to a layman. 

One would naturally surmise that the skit would 
be read and carefully explained to each actor before 
the rehearsals. Often this is done, but it is not con- 
sidered necessary. ‘The actors ask for explanations, if 
they require them. Sometimes the stage director 
changes his plot as he stages it; and, again, com- 
petition is so keen among the dozen or more big manu- 
facturers that each is fearful to make known clearly 
the title and story for fear it will leak into a com- 
petitor’s hands before his copyright is obtained. 

The stage director groups his men about the battle- 
ship and marks with a piece of chalk the limits within 
which they are to act—the scope of the camera, in 
other words. Then he steps back, and folding his arms, 
regards them thoughtfully. He is a little man with 
long hair, an artist’s tie, and deep red burning eyes. 
Now suddenly he becomes a very dynamo of animation. 

“Stand by! Everybody!” he shrieks. 

“You, Hawkins, up on the bridge there, are officer 
of the day. You are scanning the waters (that’s 
right) and suddenly you see a skiff pulling out of the 
harbor. Ha! (Use your binoculars. ) 

“The skiff draws up alongside. There’s a wounded 
officer in it—yes, and a sailor with bandaged head. 
What ho! (Look concerned. That’s. right.) 

“Now you, Hawthorne. Bring on your squad of 
men. Make those cutlasses flash. Salute. (No! No! 
Never touch an officer.) The wounded men are taken 
aboard. (Hurry up with that step-ladder.) You, 
Larkins, groan and clutch your side. Work it up 
good and plenty. You can’t make it too strong—” 
And so on and so on. The nervous director is now 
skipping about with the jerky movements common to - 
the figures in the projected picture. 
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The first rehearsal takes but two minutes; the 
second takes less. But the most remarkable part of 
the performance is the wonderfully quick response of 
the actors to the almost flimsy cue given them by the 
stage director. In the second rehearsal they have 
not only caught the spirit of their parts, but im- 
provised excellent lines to fit them. Already the scene 
has all the action and hubbub of the regularly enacted 
drama, and in the third and final rehearsals the act- 
ing is so good that you find your sympathy out- 
pouring for the unfortunate officer who is stripped of 
his insignia of rank and sent into exile. 

Why do the performers talk? ‘The question is a 
natural one. The present motion picture does not re- 
produce sound, so why have it? 

As a matter of fact, it is very necessary because it 
intensifies facial expression, which is the finer key 
to the more subtle life of the moving- picture ex- 
hibition. The pantomime must be very evident; action 
and facial expression must tell the story to the au- 
dience. There is no other explanation. 

The technique of the silent stage is very drastic. 
Repose is not to be thought of. The stage director’s 
constant cry is: “ Keep moving. Talk, smile, frown, 
yell—do something—keep awake!” And he might well 
have added, “ Make your face speak, since your voice 
may not be heard.” : 

At the rear of the room stands a camera upon a 
lofty tripod, in appearance very similar to that used 
by the newspaper photographer. The operator stands 
ready, and as soon as the stage director has grouped 
his performers and given the signal, “Go ahead!” 
the machine clicks off the reproduction at the rate of 
fifteen pictures a second. 

A hurried test is now made to see if the machine 
is working properly, and then a kodak picture is 
taken for copyright purposes. Less than fifteen min- 
utes have been consumed and an entire act has been 
staged and reproduced. Other acts follow in the 
same quick course of procedure, and before the after- 
noon sun wanes a complete play has been enacted and 
transferred to a film one thousand feet in length. 

There is much work now to be done. Each film 
must be developed, colored, perhaps, clipped to the 
right length, named, lettered, and at length united 
and run off before a final and very critical committee. 
If satisfactory it goes to the public censorship board, 
and if approved is released upon a devious route 
which carries it into every State of the Union and 
brings it back six months later to a crypt in the room 
of dead or disabled films. 

There are, it is roughly estimated, nearly ten thou- 
sand moving-picture houses to-day in this country, 
having a total daily attendance of several millions 
of people. So this play of an afternoon will, in the 
course of a few months, be exhibited before more 
persons than the most successful drama ever pro- 
duced. 

There are leading roles on the moving-picture stage, 
but no leading salaries. The pay roll, for once in the 
history of stageland, is beautifully democratic. All 
receive identically the same stipend, which is five 
dollars a day. 

As the man who was with Mansfield steps up to 
the cashier’s window and pockets his wage he turns 
and lifts up a little flaxen-haired boy who receives the 
same amount. lack in the line are a Scotch collie 
and a goat. They also receive five dollars each. 

A red-cheeked little girl of six, her doll hugged 
tightly in her chubby arms, is also waiting, round- 
eyed, for that wonderful paper money. She has en- 
joyed an automobile ride and scamper in the country 
and is glowing after her day’s outing. 

With the boy, the goat, and the dog, she has 
participated in a child’s elopement scene, and it was 
all a romp and good fun. But she’s a practical little 
miss. Her mother and father are also working in 
out-of-door scenes, and the three are equally wage- 
earners. 

“Want to know,” she offers, “ what my father said 
this morning? Well, when he opened the window and 
looked, he said to mamma, ‘Darn it all, it looks 
like rain—and we need the money.’ ” 

The little boy’s mother, a young widow, is also on 
the pay roll. She is not an actress and is rated as 
a “type” in stage parlance. Many non-professionals 





An experienced performer generally 
has court-plaster and liniment handy 


are similarly employed to lend realism to the various 
street scenes. 

Most studios maintain a permanent salaried stock 
company. In addition, the stage director keeps a card- 
index file of actors’ names, addresses, and ’phone 
numbers and calls upon them as needed. Often sev- 
eral casts, each with a director and totalling nearly 
one hundred people, are employed in a day. 

The naval war play was reproduced wholly within 
the studio. This is only one phase of procedure, how- 
ever. Oftentimes the picture begins in the studio and 
ends in the country thirty miles distant, with an 
act or two enacted on the way. Often, again, the 
entire play is reproduced out-of-doors. 
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In other words, the moving-picture play seeks its 
setting. Is it an indoor scene? Then, if possible, a 
real house, store, barn, will be chartered and used; 
if not, the most faithful reproduction possible is made 
in the studio. Is an outdoor setting needed? Then 
go and secure the particular kind called for, if needs 
be to the far ends of the world. Realism is the feature 
chiefly desired, and apparently no expense is spared 
in obtaining it. 

To secure a setting for the moving-picture present- 
ment of a South-American revolution a troupe is sent 
to Savannah. A writer goes along to suggest ideas and 
elaborate plots, and the company returns with a film 
repertory, which  in- 
cludes a “ moonshiner ” 
melodrama and some 
plantation and negro 
comedies. 

It is not uncommon to 
send troupes from New 
York to the Pacific 
coast; and this year one 
enterprising firm will 
transport its stock com- 
pany around the world. 
Here are afforded de- 
lights of travel which 
the regular stage, with 
its one-night stands, late 
hours, and often pre- 
earious fortunes has 
never offered. 

Perhaps the height. of 
realism was attained 
recently by a Chicago 
manufacturer who, in re- 
producing Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s hunt in South 
Africa, employed an en- 
tire menagerie and shot 
dead a real live lion. 

Single moving-picture 
scenes have cost as much 
as ten thousand dollars. 
Recently, in a suburb of 
New York, a battle scene 
was enacted* in’ which 
sixty horses and_ three 
hundred men took part. 
An artillery squad, a 
number of Western cow- 
boys, and two cavalry 
companies of the Na- 
tional Guard _partici- 
pated. Regular military 
tactics were employed, 
and among the _ specta- 
tors were several inter- 
ested army officers who 
came to watch the opera- 
tion of a new self-right- 
able caisson lately adopt- 
ed by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The latter was proven 
a distinct success. In 
the stress of a difficult 
maneuvre it turned over 
several times, throwing 
the men upon it ten feet 
in the air, but righting 
itself successfully and 
thereby not only lending 
a thrilling element to 
the picture, but afford- 
ing also photographic 
het of its practica- 

ility. 

The caisson incident 
illustrates a_ well-recog- 
nized truth—that the F 
moving-picture actor’s life is not altogether a bed of 
roses. In that overturning of the gun-carriage one 
man was badly hurt; and further inquiry makes very 
clear the general fact that a regular performer must 
be an athlete as well as an actor and possess also an 
abundance of .courage. 

Said one, gloomily: “If this struggle for realism 
continues they'll actually expect us to be drawn and 
quartered before that clicking camera. Last week 
they towed me out into the ocean and asked me to 
go down in a diving-suit. At the last moment I balked. 
You see, the week before I had taken the leading part 
in an East River tragedy. First of all I was arrested 
and nearly clubbed by the police, who mistook me 
for an escaped criminal, and then, when they finally 
condescended to release me and let me enact the part: 
of a floating corpse—yes, I was actually floating down 
the river, and it was a cold day, too—I caught a cramp 
and was nearly drowned. So somehow I was shy of 
the water on the diving occasion.” 

The fighting, the pummelling, the falling down-stairs, 
and dashing out of carriages into muddy ditches, that 
are seen on the sereen are of the most realistic charac- 
ter so far as the performers are concerned. Most of 
them can prove it by showing lumps and bruises. An 
experienced performer generally has court-plaster and 
liniment handy. 

The fire scenes, too, are often more thrilling in the 
rehearsal than they seem in the screen reproduction, 
as witness the following: 

An enterprising stage director, while out in the 
country with his troupe, came across a two-story cot- 
tage which some carpenters were about to pull down. 
A bright idea struck him, and he hastened to the 
superintendent of the estate. “Save it for me,” he 
asked. “I want to burn it down.” A bargain was 
struck at once, and on the day following the rehearsal 
of a rural tragedy was in full force, while the cottage 
gleamed and crackled with flames. 

While the fire was under full headway an actor 
was compelled to dash into the hall, up the smoke- 
filled stairway, and rescue two supposedly unconscious 

rformers, one a woman, who were patiently waiting 
in a stifling room up-stairs. 
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He dragged them out of a window and was pulling 
them over the porch roof when a back draught burst 
from a window and enveloped them in flame. It was 
surely time to retreat and jump to safety, but that 
was contrariwise to the trend of the play; so, singed 
as to hair and eyebrows and with faces stinging, they 
stumbled on and past another dangerous smoke-belehing 
window. 

Naturally their acting was most realistic, and the 
enthusiastic stage director below shrieked with de- 
light: “ Splendid! That will make a gr-reat picture!” 

Just then a piercing yell arose from the top of a 
near-by telegraph pole; and the villain in the play, 


. 


“You see, the week before I had taken the 
leading part in an East River tragedy” 


who was hiding there and watching the holocaust, 
came sprawling down to earth. His person had been 
suddenly short-circuited with some hundred-odd volts 
of electricity. 

Of course the performers do not go through all the 
disastrous experiences attributed to them upon the 
screen. The man does not jump from the cliff, is 
not ground to pieces under the railway train, is not 
crushed flat by the heavy steam-roller. These are 
tricks of the camera. It is a simple matter to make 
a character disappear or come from nowhere or ex- 
change his identity with that of a dummy by simply 
cutting out sections of the film and introducing others. 


There is no gauging the future of the moving picture 
as an institution of amusement and education. Back 
of it stands one of the wealthiest, most enterprising, 
and staunchest business combines in the country—the 
film manufacturers—with a total capitalization ap- 
proaching fifty millions. 

Underneath the manufacturers is a_ film-renting 
association as wonderfully organized and as powerful 
as the greatest theatrical booking trust. Ten thousand 
playhouses are open morning, noon, and night each 
twenty-four hours; and every week nearly half the 
population of the United States, representing al] classes 
and nationalities, pass the entrance doors and pay for 
admission the round sum of over three million dollars. 

The government is already using the moving picture 
for certain purposes. For instance, a set of pictures 
was recently taken at the Newport Naval Station 
showing interesting and pleasurable phases of the ap- 
prentice’s life. These will be reproduced, together 
with a descriptive lecture, at the various enlistment 
bureaus. 

In Europe the silent stage has built itself up to 
the willingly contributed services of some eminent 
dramatists and such artists as Monet-Sully, Hading, 
Lambert, Réjane, Saverin, and others. 

There is no reason, it would seem, why we should 
not expect a similar attainment here in this country 
and shortly see some other and more eminent figures 
upon the screen in addition to the lesser lights of tie 
little summer army of Longacre Square, 
































A view of the course during the race, showing a 
stretch of road between Westbury and Hicksville 


From left to right—Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
Reginald Vanderbilt, and Richard McGrann 























Harry Payne Whitney (outside the H. H. Harding, in the Apperson (Jack Rabbit), passing W. Brown, who 
stand) talking with August Belmont had lost a rear wheel from his Chalmers-Detroit at the Westbury turn 
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At all the dangerous points along the course 


Harry F. Grant, in the winning Alco 
the crowds were fenced in with barbed wire 


machine, taking the turn at Hicksville 


AMERICA’S PREMIER AUTOMOBILE RACE 


THE ANNUAL RACE FOR THE VANDERBILT CUP WAS RUN OVER THE LONG ISLAND COURSE, AND WAS WON BY HARRY F. GRANT, WHO DROVE AN ALCO CAR. 
AVERAGE SPEED FOR THE 278.8 MILES WAS 62.9 MILES AN HOUR, THE RECORD FOR THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE BEING 64.38 MILES AN HOUR 
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‘Tf your horse be well bred and in blooming condition, 
Both up to the country and up to your weight, 
Oh, then give the reins to your youthful ambition. 
Sit down in your saddle and keep his head 

straight.” 
—WARBURTON. 


WELL-KNOWN Irish sportsman, 
when asked if he had ever visited 
America, replied: 

“No. Faith, I don’t get time; I 
> hunt every day in the week and 
sometimes get a drag on the sly 
of a Sunday!” 

Nevertheless, if he had come to 
America, he could have toured a 
good bit of the country, met its representative citi- 
zens, and still not have been away from the hounds. 
Possibly he might even have got a drag on a Sun- 
day, for although several of the hunt clubs on this 
side do not really hunt the wild fox, without excep- 
tion all of them keep hounds, and some of them the 
best bred packs on either side of the water. 

Following the hounds is the same sport the world 
over, whether you gallcp across the merry green fields 
of England, ride at an Irish stone wall, or risk your 
neck in the mixed going of wire, field stone, and 
timber that is found in the States. But no matter 
whether you ride in England, Ireland, Canada, or the 
United States, there are the same thrill of the chase, 
the same exultation of strength, and the same glow 
of health from the moment the first hound gives 
tongue to the award of the brush at the finish. 

The care of horses and hounds and the maintenance 
of a hunt is an all-absorbing occupation, and the 
men who go in for it generally hold the respect of the 
countryside and are looked up to as the best type 
of the clean, healthy-minded Anglo-Saxon whose in- 
fluence upon the world since the sport began has been 
that of fair play, honest rivalry, and good-fellowship 

William Draper, a Yorkshire squire who bred anil 
hunted a pack of fox-hounds for over fifty years, 
beginning about 1725, was out and riding with his 
hounds by five in the morning. The Duke of Welling- 
ton in the Peninsular campaign hunted three days a 
week and astounded the French by chasing the fox 
as earnestly as he was chasing them. George Wash- 
ington spent many days in the saddle following the 
hounds, and the early history of our country is full 
of accounts of notable runs, of great fox chases where 
gallant feats of daring were frequent, of gala house- 
parties and hunts in ante-bellum days of the sunny 
South and on the Maryland plantations; but the 
hunting by organized packs of hounds where riding 
after the hounds is a distinct part of the chase is 
with us of modern origin. 

In England to-day immense sums are spent in the 
maintenance of over two hundred packs, and the oc- 
cupation of the greater half of England’s’ leisured 
pone each year is fox-hunting from November to 
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PINK COATS AND HUNTING-PACKS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


By a Master of Hounds 


When it is realized that many packs hunt three 
and four days a week, requiring four to eight horses 
for each of the hunt servants, that forty to sixty 
couples of hounds are required, which must be kept 
in the most perfect condition, it is not surprising that 
over a million pounds sterling are spent on main- 
taining the hunts of the United Kingdom annually. 
An American who hunts in Ireland, keeping a good 
stable of horses, estimates that it costs him one hun- 
dred dollars for every hunt. 

The hunt staff of many of the packs in the United 
Kingdom is composed of the huntsman, first, second, 
and sometimes third whips. The huntsman is in en- 
tire charge of the hounds in and out of the kennels, 
and his whole life is given entirely to hunting the 
heunds in the field and caring for them in the kennels. 
Usually he has nothing to do with the care of the 
horses he rides, as the hunt stables are generally 
under the care of a stud groom. On hunt days he 
drafts the hounds he wishes to hunt, and with the 
whips he must have them at the meet, which may 


hound, which gradually grows louder and louder, until 
the whole pack own the scent; then one hears the 
* Tallyho!” “Gone away!” from the first whip, who 
has seen the fox steal away; the huntsman gallops to 
the point where the fox has broken covert, blowing 
his horn, with hounds at his horse's heels, and, 
striking the line of the fox, now seudding away a 
field ahead, they break out in a chorus and off they 
go like a flock of pigeons. The master no longer 
keeps the field back, and on the part of those who 
really intend to ride there is a rush to get a start 
with the hounds. The others seek gates and roads 
which take a kindly direction. 

At the tail of the hounds rides the huntsman with 
his eye on them and on the fields ahead. He watches 
the hounds’ every motion, looking anxiously for any- 
thing which may interfere with his darlings. Will the 
cattle in the field to the right stampede before the 
hounds pass and soil the scent? Will the sheep-dog 
on the road ahead turn the fox? These are questions 
that are running through his mind, and he is pre- 

















Mr. Redmond C. Stewart, M. F. H., with the Green Spring Valley (Maryland) pack 


be as much as fifteen miles from the kennels, at the 
appointed time, which is usually eleven o’clock. 

Here he finds the master and the field, composed 
of anywhere from one to five hundred, and shortly 
after the appointed time the master gives the word 
and the huntsman with hounds trots to a near-by 
covert. The first whip goes to the far side of the 
woods to view the fox as he leaves the covert, and 
the huntsman takes the hounds in through the woods, 
cheering them on and urging them through the thick 
places. In the mean time the field is kept close to- 
gether and on the near side of the covert by the 
master. Presently comes a whimper from some steady 

















On the way to the meet 
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paring to lose as little time as possible in either event. 
Behind him the struggling field, led by the master, 
is galloping as fast as horses can put legs to the 
ground. Twenty go at the same hedge together; there 
is a ditch on the far side. The master gets over; 
five of the field are in the ditch at the same time. 
With scent as it is, their chances are gone of getting 
in front again. The hounds, tied to their fox, are 
now a field ahead and running without a falter. 

Ten minutes have now passed, and the hounds, racing 
down a grassy slope to a swollen stream, stretch 
to get over it. One young hound slips in. Watch 
the huntsman! He knows that when the big dog 
hounds make an effort over a stream his horse must 
be good at water, and how he gathers him and holds 
him! A mighty lunge with hardly a break in the 
stride and he is over. The master is over with a 
yard to spare; eight, ten, fifteen, twenty, are over, 
but where are the rest? Some in the water, some 
looking for bridges; but the “nailers,” the “ first 
flighters,” have now “shaken off the cocktails” and 
settle down for a good thing. Twenty minutes, thirty 
minutes, are gone and still no sign of a check; horses 
begin to feel weak and make big efforts over. a little 
place, and even the select few are reduced to twelve, 
and then in thirty-eight minutes the hounds come to 
a sudden Stop on the side of a hill at the mouth of 
an open drain. Such is a good run. 

The huntsman gathers his hounds together and, if 
the fox is to be left, takes the hounds on to the next 
covert. At about one horses are changed, the hunts- 
man usually, as well as most of the hard-riding men, 
taking fresh ones, and until four or five o'clock the 
hardiest riders are at it. At dark they are off to 
the kennels, where the huntsman sees that the hounds 
are carefully put away, feeding them generally him- 
self and examining any that show signs of lameness. 
The day following, if a hunting day, will be the same, 
and if not he will have his hounds out walking around 
the fields in the morning and again in the afternoon, 
as on non-hunting days hounds generally go out twice 
a day for exercise. 

Comment on hunting abroad is not complete with- 
out mention of Ireland—Ireland with dear and dirty 
Dublin as a hunting centre, with the Meath and the 
Kildare hounds near by, and the Ward Union Stag 
Hounds with Jim Brindley as huntsman and Percy 
Maynard the master’s broad back to follow. No, 
Ireland can’t be left out of any observations on hunt- 
ing; the only trouble with Ireland for a sportsman is 








that, once getting a taste of the hunting and the 
Irish, with their inborn love of sport strong in them 
all, from the richest to the poorest, from the oldest 
to the youngest, you cannot leave them nor stop 
talking of them, and when you do leave them you’ll be 
half Irish yourself. Here at home you see the same 
spirit in the Irish farmers. One of them, speaking 
te a master, invited him to hunt over his farm when- 
ever he wanted and then apologetically remarked: 
“Unfortunately, I have a few of them wired fences 
on my place, but don’t let them stop you. If you can’t 
jump them, cut the damn things down.” 

Hunting in Ireland and England is very similar; 
in the former country there is just a little less form, 
quite a little more cordiality and politeness to a 
stranger. A stranger jumping a fence crashed into 
a good Jrish sportsman, who, in the midst of an 
oath, looked around and instantly said, “I beg your 
pardon; I thought you were one of these Irishmen,” 
and iater on, when the stranger fell out in a hard 
road by the side of the master, that august person, 
seeing that the unfortunate was a stranger and wish- 
ing to comfort, remarked, “Get up and come on; 
you’re a damn sight better than your horse.” 

The enthusiasm of the foot followers is another dif- 
ference. There are always numbers of them appearing 
from everywhere, leaving their work, whatever it may 
be, and always on hand to help the unfortunate horse- 
man out of a ditch and to claim a reward for the 
service. 

The hounds are just the English type; the jump- 
ing more difficult. In America we have timber and 
stone walls, while in England a hedge has a ditch 
on either one or two sides; the timber-jumps, though 
low, always have a ditch on one side and sometimes 
a fence on the far side of a ditch. In Ireland the 
walls and banks have broad deep ditches on one or 
both sides, and it takes a perfectly schooled horse 
to cross any fair hunting country. 

In America the rugged character of the country 
with its large woodlands favors the fox, because 
hounds run hardest over open grass fields and can- 
not carry the scent as well through and over rocks, 
and when our fox is tired he can almost invariably 
find a refuge, where in England all the earths are 
stopped by a man called an earth-stopper—a regular 
employee of the hunt. 

Among the many well-known packs of hounds in 
this country may be mentioned the Middlesex in 
Massachusetts; the Genesee Valley and Meadow Brook 
hounds in New York: the Radnor, Brandywine, Rose- 
tree, and Lima hounds in Pennsylvania; the Elkridge, 
Green Spring Valley, and Patapsco hounds in Mary- 
land; the Piedmont, Orange County, Loudon County, 
and Deep Run hounds in Virginia; the Walker, Roger 
Williams, Goodman, and many other packs in Ken- 
tucky; Mr. Duryea’s hounds in Tennessee, and Thomas 
Hitehcock’s hounds at Aiken, South Carolina. 

Seven thousand dollars annually is a fair estimate 
of the cost of maintaining a pack of hounds in this 
country, including horses for the huntsman, whips, 
and incidental expenses, while a pack of thirty couples 
may be kept properly in a simple way, with all ex- 
penses, without hunt servants in the field, for three 
thousand dollars. 

The best hunting country in America is undoubted- 
ly the Genesee Valley. It has large grass fields and 
comparatively little woods; it is well fenced with 
stone and timber, but wire is rapidly increasing. 
Next to the Geneseé may be placed the best of the 
country around Philadelphia or the grass country 
ranged by the Piedmont Hunt between Middleburg 
and Upperville, Virginia. Maryland has some fair 
country, but that hunted by the three clubs there 
regularly is not generally good, having much thick 
woods in it, many steep hills, rough impassable places, 
and quite a good deal of wire. Of course there are a 
few choice spots which are excellent, and it may be 
said for the hunting men in Maryland that what 
is lacking in country they make up for in en- 
thusiasm. 
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Just time for a bite during a check in the morning’s run 


Maryland country is a delight to the eye, and a 
meet there probably as typical as any for a picture 
of an American hunt. On a clear, cold morning in 
‘November we jog down the road and pick up the 
hounds on the way, thirty sterns in the air, their 
skins glossy and shining, marching with great dignity 
under the command of the master, and the hunts- 
men ranging alongside. Into a field they troop, whips 
crack, and the pack spreads out fan-like for a find. 
Once started, they need no urging. On through the 
woods they go, jumping on fallen trees, sniffing here 
and there, searching thickets and underbrush, nosing 
hollows and holes, all eagerness to jump at the cry 
of the first to give tongue. Behind the master, the 
members of the hunt, their mounts pulling and champ- 
ing at the bits, quivering with pent-up energy and 
impatient for their riders to give them their heads. 
It is an intense moment without a sound save the 
snapping of a dead limb here and there or the clatter 
of a stone, and then just as you begin to think that 
the covert is empty, on the extreme left an old hound 
gives tongue, faintly and almost doubtfully at first, 
but presently ringing out again full and clear. Their 
eyes all eagerness, the rest of the pack fly to the 
voice of the hound already in motion. 

For a moment all is still and then a wild chorus 
breaks loose that makes the blood tingle. They’re 
off! And in a mad scramble the hunt comes pell- 
mell after them. Now the stranger gets a good idea 
of mixed going in America. The hounds leave the 
woods and turn toward the railroad tracks, with the 
hunt well up and riding easy. Three minutes more 
we reach the railroad, and the hounds stream away 
up a wooded hill on the far side. Wire turns the 
riders, who swing to the left and, getting over at the 
first opportunity, catch a glimpse of the pack just 
as it crosses the turnpike. 

A horse falls over a post-and-rail fence. ‘“ Catch 
him,” calls some one, and, “ Are you hurt?” “Get up 
quickly ”; and away we go again with hounds letting 


‘however small the fences. 


up a bit on the pace. Four miles beyond, in crossing 
a road they make a loss and check for several minutes, 
which gives the panting rear guard time to get up, 
and what a lot of chatter there is. 

“Did you all see my horse jump that ditch? My! 
he is a corker,” says one man. 

“Yes,” replies the other, “but you didn’t jump 
that big fence we had.” 

“Hark! Listen!” cries the master. In the field 
across the road a hound has struck the line and “ for- 
rard, forrard” the hounds are urged, and again 
we’re off with our horses still pulling after thirty 
minutes of steady going. 

Now across field after field they go and through 
woodland after woodland, turning gradually to the 
left and toward the south. The scent seems catehy 
and uncertain, but there is no check until after an- 
other fifty minutes. Counting heads, thirty-six out 
of the forty are still with the hounds. The fox is 
evidently tired and is using all his cunning to evade 
his pursuers. He is trailed slowly, close to a pig- 
sty and through a barnyard, and then lost again 
near the ruins of an old house. Here the hounds 
work diligently, but for a time without success, when 
suddenly the fox jumps out from some place of refuge 
and away he scuds toward the Patuxent River, with 
the hounds tied to him. Our tired horses need urging, 
To the left in a eircle 
the fox, now closely pressed, turns and is pulled 
down in the open after a two hours and forty minutes’ 
run, with thirty-three of the forty riders in at the 
death. 

How often, after it is over, do we think of it, en- 
joy it, and talk of it. And even though the sport is 
not good, all days in the saddle are pleasant. To be 
out with hale companions, hunting across the brown 
hills, with jumps here and there, the pack in motion, 
and feel a good horse under you—for the young and 
the old, inexperienced and veterans, this is always a 
lasting pleasure. 




















1 REMEMBER, I remember 
The girls I used to woo; 

The pretty roundness of their forms 
Was pleasant to the view. 

They never seemed a bit too plump, 
So sweet and fair were they; 

But now, ’most all the girls I meet, 
A breath would blow away! 


T remember, IT remember 
The roses red and white 

That bloomed upon the apple cheeks 
Of little Luey Wright. 

But now on different lines she’s built, 
Slimmer she’s tried to get, 

And though she weighs but ninety pounds, 
That girl is banting yet! 


A Retrospect 
By Carolyn Wells 


T remember, I remember 
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The day I married Grace; 

A plump and chubby little bride, 
With round and dimpled face. 

My wife is like a feather now, 
Who was so heavy then; 

Directoire slips have sheathed her hips 
In ways beyond my ken! 


I remember, I remember 
Her human form divine; 
But now, methinks her slender shape 
Is nothing but a line! 
I am old-fashioned, I suppose, 
But still, this is the truth,— 
Women are not so fair to-day 
As when I was a youth. 















































A panoramic view of the northern portion of Grand Falls, showing the paper mills on the extreme left 




































The falls, from which the town has been named The pulpwood conveyer, with the falls in the foreground 
































The pulp and paper milfs, showing the water and acid tower . Lord Northcliffe follows the Governor 
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Above the pile of ptlpwood is the conveyer; in the centre of the photograph is the sawmill, with the wood-dryer to the right 
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: THE PULP AND PAPER MILLS IN THE NEW TOWN OF GRAND BAPIDS, NEWFOUNDLAND, WHICH WERE OPENED ON OCTOBER 9TH BY LORD NORTHCLIFFE, THE ENGLISH 
NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOR, TO SUPPLY PAPER FOR HIS PUBLICATIONS. THE TOWN WAS BUILT IN A WILDERNESS, AND IS PEOPLED ENTIRELY BY MILL EMPLOYEES 
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MRS. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


The author of that strange novel, “The Masquerader,” has just ended work on another and 
even stranger story—a story of curious plot. 


It is called “Max,” and will be published serially 
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The Coast Defence 
of the North 


rest 





By Col. Garland V. Whistler, U.S.A. 


Commanding Coast Artillery, Fort Worden, Washington 


artillery defence of any coast line 
several things must be taken into 
account not usually thought of by 
the ordinary citizen. The result is 
that many erroneous ideas are preva- 
lent, and the government has been 
4} forced by public opinion to expend 
money in fortifying places where 
fortifications were hardly needed, thus preventing the 
use of the appropriations for places where extensive 
fortifications were absolutely necessary. 

“ Under the last Hague convention naval forces were 
forbidden to bombard undefended posts, but they may 
destroy military or naval establishments, depots of 
arms, or materials of war, workshops and plants sus- 
ceptible of being utilized for the needs of the enemy’s 
fleet or army. Requisition for provisions can be en- 
forced, for which payments must be made or receipts 
given, but contributions of money cannot be laid upon 
non-defended posts.” Therefore, when a harbor has 
no strategic value, cannot be advantageously used as 
a base by the enemy nor as a harbor of refuge for 
their vessels or for our own, it will usually be useless 





oughly the importance of fire control the following 
facts should be considered: the maximum efficient 
range of our guns is twelve thousand yards, or about 
seven miles. ‘The guns have a much longer range at 
forty-five-degree elevation, but this is the maximum 
range at which we can reasonably expect to make a 
hit. Let us now consider the effect of atmospheric 
conditions upon a projectile from a ten-inch gun at ten 
thousand yards. A variation in the thermometer of 
ten degrees modifies the weight of the air by two per 
cent., and this will change the range ten yards. A 
twenty-mile head or rear wind, which is only a good 
breeze, will change the range sixty-five yards. The 
- same wind across the line of fire will deviate 
the shot thirty-six yards. In addition to these 
corrections allowance must be made for the change 
of range due to the speed of the vessel. Assume 
that the vessel was coming toward the battery 
at twelve miles per hour, which is at the rate of six 
yards per second. Now the time of flight for the shot 
for this range is eighteen seconds.. And, therefore, the 
range of the target would change 108 yards while the 
shot is travelling from the muzzle of the gun. If the 
vessel is not moving directly toward the gun allow- 




















Photograph showing the splash of a projectile fired from a 10-inch disappearing 
gun at Fort Carey. The small dot to the left of the splash is the target 


and undesirable to defend the harbor, unless there are 
military establishments or important workshops _lo- 
cated thereon. As a rule, all large harbors having 
sufficient water over the bar to admit the larger ves- 
sels are valuable as harbors of refuge, and in this 
country all such harbors have more or less strategic 
value. Small harbors adjacent to large strategic 
harbors may also require defence to prevent their use 
as harbors of refuge by the enemy or to protect our 
own vessels even when there are no cities bordering 
thereon. 

On the coast of Oregon and Washington there are 
two important points to be defended. First in im- 
portance, Puget Sound and its vicinity. Second in 
importance the Columbia River and its vicinity. The 
water over the bar of the Columbia River will admit 
at high tide practically any vessel and furnishes a 
fair harbor of refuge, but only the smaller cruisers 
can go to Portland. The present armament, with the 
additions proposed by the Taft Board, are deemed an 
adequate defence of this harbor. 

Gray’s Harbor has important strategic value, may 
be used as a harbor of refuge, and will undoubtedly 
be defended at some time in the future after more 
important lines of defence have been completed. 

The harbor of Puget Sound and its vicinity is one 
of the most important harbors on the coast from a 
strategic point of view. The entire navy of any coun- 
try could find refuge therein, and it would be an ideal 
base for any country having naval control of the 
Pacific intending to invade this country. A very ex- 
tensive plan for the defence of this harbor has been 
proposed and will be completed as rapidly as the ap- 
propriations will permit. The defence of Bellingham 
Bay should be taken into consideration, as this bay 
[resents certain important strategic features. 

The problem of the coast defence of any country 
depends upon the length of the coast line and the 
number of important harbors. Given a country with 
a comparatively small coast line and an enormous navy, 
as, for example, England, fixed fortifications are only 
necessary for harbors of refuge, the defence of the 
coast being left to the navy. For a country having 
a coast line such as ours it would require a navy 
larger than all of the navies of the world combined 
to furnish an adequate defence. Therefore, a system 
of fixed defences is absolutely necessary. 

A system of coast defence involves forts, guns, am- 
munition, search-lights, and a system of fire control. 

Forts, guns, and ammunition are useless unless they 
can be used efficiently. At night guns cannot be used 
without search-lights, and at no time can they be used 
without a system of fire control. To understand thor- 


ances must also be made for deviation. It is obvious 
that this requires a calculation far beyond the capacity 
of the ordinary soldier and which cannot be made in 
the interval between shots. The fire-control system 
consists of range-finders, and a system of mechanical 
computers, plotting-boards, range and deflection boards, 
by means of which all of these caleulations can be 
made mechanically in twenty seconds by any intelli- 
gent man. These machines are expensive, and a large 
arpropriation is necessary to equip the defences of our 
coast line. 

While Congress appears to be reasonably willing to 
appropriate money for building fortifications and guns, 
it is apparently unwilling to appropriate for search- 
lights and fire control. It is stated that at the rate 
of the proposed appropriation this year it will require 
twenty years to complete the equipment of these es- 
sential adjuncts to the system of defence. All citizens 
interested in the subject of the defence of their harbors 
should urge their Congressmen to make sufficient ap- 
propriation to equip the entire coast in three years. 

There is another question of vital importance, and 

















































































A mortar battery in action 


that is personnel to man the guns. The proposed 
armament of the artillery district of Puget Sound 
alone will require 127 officers and 3,419 men to fur- 
nish one relief at the guns. For two reliefs, omitting 
those men who do not have to be duplicated, it will 
require in the neighborhood of 6,000 men. The total 
strength of: the entire coast artillery when complete 
will be 714 officers and 19,321 men. The permanent 
garrison of regular artillery for this district will be 
44 officers and 1,500 men. The balance, namely, 83 
officers and 4,500 men, must be furnished by the State 
of Washington in time of war. This force to be able 
to handle the guns must be trained in time of peace. 
This number refers to that required for the completed 
defences. Two years ago the chief of artillery re- 
ported that eleven companies of artillery reserve were 
needed for Puget Sound. The construction of new 
batteries has increased this number to fifteen. This 
force should be organized about as follows: 

One colonel, assistant district commander, who 
should be chief of artillery of the State of Washington; 
three lieutenant-colonels, assistant battle commanders ; 
ten majors, assistant fire commanders; fifteen captains 
with companies; fifteen first lieutenants with com- 
panies; fifteen second lieutenants with companies; four 
captains, assistant communication officers; four cap- 
tains, assistant search-light officers; ten lieutenants, 
assistant communication officers; ten lieutenants, as- 
sistant search-light oflicers; four lieutenants, assist- 
ant artillery engineers (these should be electricians) ; 
four master electricians; twelve electrician sergeants ; 
eight engineers—men familiar with steam machinery. 

The coast -artillery officers and companies of thie 
National Guard are permanently assigned to and be- 
come a part of the artillery district command. The 
field and staff officers are assigned to permanent sta- 
tions and the companies to permanent batteries. The 
men are assigned to permanent positions at the guns 
and in the stations. Lach oflicer and enlisted man is 
thus required only to learn the duty of his particular 
command or station which he will actually fill in time 
of war. It is, of course, impossible for the National 
Guard, with the limited opportunity they have for 
drill and instruction, to learn the entire duties of the 
artillerist. They are not expected to learn the science 
of artillery, but any intelligent man can learn the 
duties of one position and learn it well, and if care is 
taken in filling the technical positions by men 
learned in the special sciences appertaining there- 
to a most efficient body of artillery reserve can be 
formed. 

The positions of assistant battle and fire com- 
manders, lieutenant-colonels and majors, should be 
filled by men of education who are able and willing 
to give time to the study of the work and visit the 
fortifications during the drill season to learn the prac- 
tical duties of their office. The few days during the 
maneuvres are not sufficient for this purpose. 

The technical men, mechanical engineers and elec- 
tricians, if selected from men who follow these profes- 
sions for a living, as a rule, will only need to learn the 
special requirements of the artillery service, which 
they can learn during the joint exercises. Communi- 
cation officers should be selected from men having mil- 
itary experience as officers. 

These companies should be organized into provi- 
sional batteries and regiments. In this way they will 






































A 10-inch disappearing gun rising to firing position 
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have an organization which can be utilized as infantry 
when required by the state for such service. 

There is no duty so well suited to the work of the 
National Guard as that of the artillery reserve. The 
men who constitute this force are, as a rule, men who 
cannot absolutely leave their business at a moment’s 
notice for field service as infantry. Bachelors may, 
when their country calls, drop their work and go to 
war. This is especially true of the day laborer or the 
man working on a salary; but a married man must 
arrange for the support of his family, unless he goes 
as an officer with sufficient pay for that purpose. A 
business man, running his own business, cannot drop 
it and report for field service on short notice. The 
case is entirely different in a coast-artillery organiza- 
tion. The members of these organizations do not go 
far away from the vicinity of their own homes, 
While they will have te report for duty at the adja- 
cent forts at the breaking out of war, they will be able 
to visit the city once or twice a week, and to exercise 
some control over their business by telephone until 
the enemy appears off the harbor, when business will 
practically cease. The men who constitute the Na- 
tional Guard are ‘not prepared to withstand the hard- 
ships of field service in the infantry, resulting in much 
sickness, as was shown during the Spanish War, even 
in camps within the United States. 

There are no such hardships connecting with coast- 
artillery service. The men will be well quartered in 
floored tents, and will not be required to sleep on the 
ground. The permanent sewerage system insures the 
best of sanitation. Bathing facilities are ample. The 
food is well cooked in a kitchen, and served in a com- 
fortable mess-tent. There are no long marches or ex- 
treme tests of endurance of men who have not been 
hardened to the work. The coast-artillery reserve is 
practically a body of fencibles, intended for the de- 
fence of their own harbor, who will not be required 
to perform field service. 

Every State having a coast line with harbors to be 
defended should maintain an efficient artillery reserve. 

Another important feature of the coast defence is 
the naval harbor defence. Large harbors, and espe- 
cially the harbors of Puget Sound. will need several 
harbor-defence vessels—monitors—to patrol the waters 
of the Strait of Juan de Fuca beyond the range of 
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A 10-inch barbette gun 


the fixed batteries for reconnoissance and to prevent 
attempted raids, and a number of picket and patrol 
boats. These vessels should be manned by the Naval 
Reserve. 

Every effort should be made to organize an efficient 
Naval Reserve. Congress should be urged to appro- 
priate funds for the construction of two or more har- 
bor-defence vessels for Puget Sound, to be permanently 
stationed at the Navy Yard. Owners of steam and 
power yachts should join the Naval Reserve and reg- 
ister their yachts for duty as picket and patrol boats. 
A flotilla of torpedo-boats and submarines should be 
permanently stationed in the Sound. 

The torpedo-boats and submarines must be manned 
by the Navy; picket and patrol boats can be manned 


at the instant of firing 


and officered by the Naval Reserve. Harbor-defence 
vessels would be commanded and partially officered 
and manned by the Navy, with additions from the 
Naval Reserve. The great value of Puget Sound as a 
base for any Power having naval control of the Pa- 
cific; the approximate certainty that Puget Sound 
would be the first point selected for attack; the fact 
that the intention to attack this harbor would not be 
known until the fleet were off the entrance to the 
strait; the long distance that it would be necessary 
to transport troops from the East for the defence of 
this harbor, as they could not be spared from other 
points on the Pacific coast—render it absolutely nec- 
essary that the State of Washington maintain an 
efficient system of artillery and naval reserves. 
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CSHERE is something that cannot but 
(SOS profoundly appeal to any man of 
wy dt sensibility in the curious, the wholly 
Pics Unique, relationship that obtains 
ist between Ireland and the United 
States. For sixty years and more 
America has been to the masses of 
=> the Irish people a synonym of life, 
of freedom, ot prosperity, of every- 
thing, in short, they have been denied or have failed to 
find in their own country. There is scarcely an [rish 
peasant that has not relatives in America, and that 
has not turned over in his mind the question of join- 
ing them in the Greater Ireland that has grown up 
across the Atlantic. It is an old tale of how a Mayo 
woman refused to migrate to Roscommon, preferring 
instead to go to America because it was nearer. Dur- 
ing the past century more Irish men and women than 
the entire population of Ireland to-day have emigrated 
to America. They have gone with a fierce anger in 
their hearts; their presence has embittered and com- 
plicated Anglo-American relations to a degree that 
British statesmanship has scarcely the imagination 
to realize; they have made the Irish question an 
international where it was formerly no more than a 
domestic one. They have never forgotten the land 
they left or forgiven its rulers. 

It is, therefore, only natural that the Irish party 
should again be eppealing to America for the means 
to carry on their work. On October 7th Mr. John 
tedmond issued a manifesto asking for the “ prompt 
ard generous aid ” of Americans in the “ great crisis ” 
which has arisen. “ A general election,” said Mr. Red- 
mond, “is certain within the next few weeks. In that 
election the veto of the House of Lords will be at 
stake, and with the veto of the House of Lords will 
disappear the last obstacle to home rule. In_ this 
fight Ireland will have arrayed against her all the 
forces of landlordism, wealth, and privilege. Once 
more we appeal to our race to help us to fight against 
these powerful enemies of our race.” The main object 
of Mr. Redmond’s appeal, however, was not politics 
but finance. He announced that “ at our request Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor has consented to go to America to lay 
the situation before our people and to ask their prompt 
and generous aid.” Mr. O’Connor sailed on the Lusi- 
tania on October 16th, and by the time this article 
appears in print may already have begun to hand 
round the hat. A better agent for such a mission you 
could not hope to find. A brilliant, vivacious Irish- 
man, equally blessed with wit and emotion, an easy 
and effective speaker, a journalist who has never 
written a dull line, a man with the capacity for 
making friends in a moment and keeping them for 
life, “ T. P.” is the ideal extractor of the always more 
or less reluctant dollar. Nevertheless, although I 
feel a strong personal regard for “ T. P.,” admire and 
respect the loyalty of Irish-Americans to home rule, 
and am myself a subscriber to that movement, I hope 
that the dollar will not be forthcoming. 

The fact is that the Trish in Ireland are perfectly 
competent to finance their own political propaganda. 
The number of professed Nationalists in the country 
can scarcely be less than three millions. I am willing, 
for the purpose of this argument, to write two-thirds 
of them off the list as non-effectives. That would 
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By Sydney Brooks 
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leave a million convinced home-rulers. If only half of 
them were to subscribe twenty-five cents a year to the 
party funds, an annual income of $75,000 would be the 
result; and this sum would be amply sufficient to pro- 
vide for the support of the eighty-odd Nationalist 
M. P.’s and leave a handsome margin for elec- 
tioneering purposes. There is no question that the 
Irish have the money. They spend some $70,000,000 
a year on drink, and over $15,000,000 on tobacco; they 
have $300,000,000 on deposit in the joint-stock, post- 
office, and savings-banks; their import and export 
trade amounts to $600,000,000 a year; and they have 
always plenty of loose cash on hand when it comes 
to a question of horse-racing or of building a new 
church. The Irish party, again, is spared the main 
item of expense that most parties have to provide for. 
It rarely has to furnish any funds for a contested elec- 
tion. O’Connell, moreover, never had to look outside 
Treland for the financial basis of his Repeal movement, 
a far more extensive and formidable movement than 
any Mr. Redmond will ever organize. And Ireland 
is far more prosperous to-day than in O’Connell’s 
time. Yet the modern Nationalists are so niggardly 
in the cause of home rule that their leaders have to 
tramp the world begging for the means to carry on 
their work. 

That is a curious and significant spectacle. It raises 
in an acute form the doubt that always confronts the 
dispassionate inquirer into Irish affairs, the doubt 
as to how far the Irish people really care for home 
rule. I believe it was Lord Dufferin who remarked 
that the Irish did not know what they wanted and 
would never be happy until they got it. There they 
are, proclaiming themselves the eternal enemies of the 
British Empire, yet fighting its battles and extending 
its dominions; posing before the world as a nation 
held down by force, vet themselves supplying the. bulk 
of the recruits for the army of subjugation; insisting 
that they have a distinct nationality of their own, yet 
voluntarily embracing the Anglicization of their 
speech, manners, ‘and recreations; reiterating with an 
endless flow of rhetoric that nothing but home rule 
will satisfy them, yet handing over to Americans and 
Australians the irksome task of financing the agita- 
tion that presumably lies so near their hearts. What 
is one to make of all these contradictions? Is it that 
home rule appeals to the Irish merely as a nebulous 
sentiment, and that their patent unwillingness to 
sacrifice anything for it gives the measure of its essen- 
tial hollowness? I confess I do not know. I merely 
observe the historical fact that the demand for home 
rule only became really formidable when it was linked 
on to the agrarian agitation. The land-hunger of the 
peasantry has unquestionably furnished the motive 
power of the movement of political autonomy. That 
land-hunger is now by way of being appeased. Will 
home rule, deprived of what for thirty years and more 
has been its life-blood, be able to stand alone? 

It is, when you come to think of it, a situation 
probably without parallel in the world of politics that 
eighty members of the British legislature should 
drawing a large part of their inspiration and of their 
means of subsistence from sympathizers in a foreign 
land. On general principles alone one would be pretty 
safe in pronouncing such a state of affairs unwhole- 
some. But to those who know anything of the reali- 
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ties of Irish life, politics, and character, it is more 
than unwholesome; it is positively poisonous. Above 
and beyond everything else the growing revolt of the 
more stalwart Nationalists throughout Ireland from 
the policy, personnel, and tactics of Mr. Redmond and 
his followers is due to this subjection of the Irish 
party to American dollars. The Americans have given 
to the Irish cause with a splendid and affecting 
generosity. But they know virtually nothing of the 
men to whom they have given, of the truth about Irish 
conditions, or of the uses to which their contributions 
are put. Are they aware that the last twenty years 
have witnessed a steady decline in the personal and 
representative character of the Irish M. P.’s? Do 
they know that men have been foisted upon the party 
who, in their heart of hearts, do not care twopence 
about home rule, and who represent the local publican, 
money-lender, or priest far more faithfully than they 
represent the national cause? Have they grasped the 
fact that the Catholic Church, the saloon-keeper, and 
the gombeenman pull the strings to which Mr. Red- 
mond dances; and that their henchmen in the party, 
while contributing nothing to the national cause, are 
instant and virulent in their opposition to anything 
that trenches on the clerical control of education, or 
on the interests of the liquor trade, or on the tyranny 
which the money-lender exercises over almost the 
whole of rural Ireland? If Americans understood 
these things as clearly as do the Irish themselves, I 
imagine that they would soon cease to support the 
present Irish party. 

Ireland sends to represent her national interests 
at Westminster men whom she would not only never 
dream of electing to a home-rule Parliament in Dub- 
lin. men who habitually place the interests of their 
own special trade, class. or creed above the interests 
of the country as a whole, and whose devotion to home 
rule is of the lip merely. It is the presence of too 
many men of this stamp in the ranks of the Irish 
party that explains why the Nationalists are gather- 
ing next to no recruits among the rising generation. 
The party leaders of a decade and a half ago are the 
leaders to-day. The youth and energy of Ireland are 
pouring themselves into other and rival channels. All 
sorts of movements are springing up in Ireland and 
proceeding upon the formula that politics is a mere 


_by-product, and that the salvation of Ireland is not to 


be wrought by speeches in the House of Commons, 
but by the practical work of Irishmen in Ireland. 
The Sinn-Feiners even go so far as to advocate the 
complete withdrawal of the Irish M. P.’s from West- 
minster. The Gaelic League, the agricultural co- 
operative movement, the activities of the Department 
of Agriculture, the new turn of the popular mind 
toward the concrete and the constructive, the slowly 
growing sense of interdependence, individualism, and 
self-reliance, are all tokens of what is scarcely less 
than a moral and material revolution. From this 
revolution the Irish party have stood almost wholly 
aloof. I doubt whether Americans realize how hotly 
all that is most vigorous and aggressive in Irish 
Nationalism is at this moment in revolt against the 
party’s compliance with clerical demands, and against 
the foreign subsidies that enable it to stand between 
the Irish people and the genuine, self-contained, and 
constructive home-rule movement. 
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T is reported that van Orley’s picture 
of The Last Judgment, one of the treas- 
“SBures of the Antwerp Museum, though 
Z {aq owned by the city hospital, has been 

ZT purchased by an American and is to be 

: CRNY brought to America. If the report is 
correct, this will be one of the most important ac- 
quisitions made by this country since the tariff was 
removed from works of art that are more than sixty 
years old. The whole work consists of five parts over 
eight feet high, the two panels not shown in the 
illustration being the original reverse of the two 
doors representing, respectively, Two Saints and Saint 
Elizabeth and Saint Lawrence Distributing Alms to 
the Poor. 

Barend van Orley, surnamed van Brussel, because 
he was born in that city at some date between 1490 
and 1492 and worked there until his death in 1542, 





other Old Master for America 


By Charles H. Caffin 


vault of the Pantheon, with its wonderful wide eye, 
open to the distant vaulting of the sky. Certainly it 
is the treatment of the sky as a vast vault thronged 
with the hosts of heaven that gives the glorious sense 
of magnitude and infinity to Raphael’s Disputa and 
to this Last Judgment by van Orley. 

In the latter the figure of the Risen Lord, His feet 
upon a globe, the hands extended in welcome and 
appeal, occupies the zenith of the composition. His 
form is enveloped in an aureole of glory ringed about 
with angels, who form another circle of adoration 
around the symbol of His passion. It is noticeable 
that in the latter concourse the angels are of varying 
ages from babyhood to youth. The Lord is flanked 
by angelic figures, one of whom bears the lily stem 
of purity and mercy, the other the sword of righteous- 
ness, while four other seraphs blow their trumpets to 
the winds of heaven. MHarking to the call, angels 







skeleton, while another angel on the right of the 
foreground seems to be urging with some souls their 
last opportunity of repentance. In the centre, so sud- 
denly has come the call of the last trump, a priest 
is engaged in saying the funeral service over a body 
that is being laid in the grave. Beside the group—— 
a curious incident in view of the period when the pie- 
ture was painted—stand Luther and Melancthon, 
distinguished by their gowns and caps. On the stone 
surmounted by the figure on the left is the inscrip 
tion, “ Hic Jacet Sep (u) lt (u) s Vinerabilis. Vir. in 
(?) Cuius (anima?) Vivat in Pace.” 

This central panel, though so Italian in its inspira- 
tion and magnificence, vet shows the Flemish feeling 
in the character of most of the figures and in the 
naturalistic way in which they are treated. A similar 
blend of motive appears in the side panels, where be- 
yond the monumental structures of Renaissance design 


























Three panels of 


occupies a position of great historical interest in the 
Flemish school, since he represents the final Italian- 
ization of the traditions derived from the van Dycks. 
For the uninterrupted commerce between Italy and 
the Netherlands, passing through Germany by way 
of the free cities of Augsburg and Niiremburg, had 
helped to arouse in the northern painters an enthu- 
siasm for the art of the south. Van Orley, for ex- 
ample, must have been acquainted with the cartoons 
that Raphael designed for the tapestry looms of Brus- 
sels. At any rate, when he went to Rome about 1509, 
it was the work of Raphael that became his model, 
and it is even suggested that possibly Raphael was 
his teacher. How successfully he acquired the prin- 
ciples of Raphael’s composition may be judged from 
The Last Judgment. 

It is based upon the example of the Disputa, in the 
stanze of the Vatican, for the composition of which 
Raphael had taken hints from the work of his own 
teacher, Perugino. In its suggestion of exaltation of 
sky in relation to the earth it is one of the most in- 
spiring designs of space composition imaginable. For 
my own part i have a notion that Raphael may have 
found some suggestion for this design in the spacious 


flock in from the infinite distance until the air is 
athrob with wings. In a belt of distance, nearer to 
the earth, hover seven archangels bearing lily stems, 
while poised still nearer is Michael with buckler and 
sword in token of his conflict with the dragon. His 
foot rests on a cherub’s head, from which depend the 
scales in which the souls of all men are to be weighed. 
Justice is to be meted out, but that there is hope for 
humanity is symbolized by the rainbow which spans 
the heavens and by the visible testimony of the Virgin 
and saints, who, seated on the clouds in the outer 
panels, have already attained to glory. 

On earth the dead have wakened to their new life, 
naked as when they entered into the old. Immediately 
lelow the pendant scales kneels a group in supplica- 
tion, while another group that has heard its doom 
shudderingly slinks away toward the darkness rent by 
lurid flames, where devils are already harrying the 
damned. Meanwhile on. the left, in endless per- 
spective, stand the serried ranks of the saved, lifting 
up their hands in gratitude to the Lord, whence 
cometh their salvation. As the phalanx sweeps round 
into the foreground the figures of Adam and Eve 
appear. An angel, too, is touching into new flesh a 


Barend van Orley’s famous painting, “The Last Judgment” 


are other buildings of native architecture, while the 
figures are markedly Flemish. In the left panel are 
represented the Three Works of Merey—feeding the 
hungry, giving shelter to the homeless, and tending the 
sick. In the right panel the naked are being clothed, 
the last offices are being administered to the dying, and 
in the background a prisoner is being released from 
prison. 

It is this mingling of the human, very character- 
istically Flemish, element with the grandiose concep- 
tion of the Raphaelesque composition, that redeems this 
picture from the ordinariness which accompanies a 
work of plagiarism pure and simple. The splendor of 
the Italian has been translated into the vernacular 
of Flanders. Thus, though not original in its com- 
position, it is sincere, and its borrowed magnificence 
loses nothing of its appeal because the latter is en- 
forced by conviction. 

Thirteen years after the death of van Orley, Charles 
V. presented the Netherlands to his son, Philip II., 
and the struggle began which separated Flanders from 
Holland. Van Orley was thus the last of the great 
men who belonged to the still united school of Flemish 
and Dutch painting. 





An Autumn Reverie 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Wuen Autumn breezes ’gin to howl 
About the chimney-pots, 

And all the kine, and all the fowl, 
Seek out the sheltered spots, 

I like to sit before the blaze 
And toast my shins and toes, 

The while the wind its roundelays 
About the roof-tree blows. 


I love to hear the windows shake, 
And listen to the sound 

The rattling panes and sashes make 
As zephyrs frisk around. 

I love to listen to the tune 
Of breezes in the eaves, 

Commingled with the soothing croon 
Of crackling autumn leaves. 
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And when the logs begin to hiss 
And sputter in their ire 
I taste a bit of perfect bliss 
In sitting by the fire, 
For there it seems as though the Wood 
Were sending messages 
To one who shared and understood 
Its reminiscences. 
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“ A forward pass.” The ball is seen rising in the air with an 
opposing player in a futile leap to stop its progress, while 
an official watches to see that the rules are not violated 

















“Put out of the play.” The tackler is being forced outside 
of the path picked by the runner. He is covered by one 
opponent, and a second is coming up to complete his upset 




















“An odd play.” The camera has caught the player in the act of making an on-side 
kick following a long run. The long fine of men strung out across the field indicates 
that the manoeuvre was unexpected to the opponents and caught them off their guard 
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“A missed tackle?’ The runner has a clear field ahead, but a tackler is in 
the act of clutching at him from the rear. It was a short dive, and although 
he has one hand on his man it appears improbable that he can stop the rush _ “From quarter to half.” The centre has snapped the ball to the 
by the camera in the act of passing it to the half-back. The 
of the players as they struggle for advan show the stre 
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‘Turning the end.” A halt-back is attempting to circle the opposing end. He has outstripped all “ Blocking off tackle.” ‘ 
but one member of the interference, who can be seen about to block off the tackler in the fore- runner is headed down field, preceded by tw? 
ground. Partly hidden behind the runner is an opposing player just reaching est for a tackle by the player on the left. Nearer the runndjcan be seen a ta 


FOLLOWING THE BALL JUNDE 


SOME REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING CRITICAL MOMENTS 
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“The kick-off.’ The line is charging down the field 
under the ball, which is flying high from the drive of 
the kick which has carried the player clear of the ground 


apped the ball to the quarter-back, who has been caught 
the half-back. The distorted expressions on the faces 
show the strenuousness of football as a sport 


j 
/ in American football is clearly shown here. The 
am-mates who are intent upon preventing a tackle 
can be seen a tackler upset by a low body check 


“Waiting for the catch.” A falling punt is shown with a player 
preparing to catch the ball. Running toward him are a number of 
opponents ready to tackle as soon as he has secured the spheroid 


“An on-side kick.” A high kick has sent the ball clear over the line, and the 
majority of the players are shown rushing toward the point where it is expected 
to fall. Several have leaped into the air in a vain endeavor to block the ball 


“Goal from placement?” The ball, under the impetus of the kicker’s drive, has 
cleared the line of leaping opponents and is sailing toward the cross-bar. The 
referee is shown running behind the players to be in line with the ball’s flight 
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“A down coming.” The runner and the tackler are converging, each trying to outwit the 
other. The runner is ready with a stiff left arm to ward off the tackler who is in the. 
act of making a long low dive that will bring him under the defending outstretched hand 


UNDER THE NEW _ RULES. 


MOMENTS DURING SOME RECENT IMPORTANT FOOTBALL GAMES 











FOOTBALL NOTES 


MWILE there is no specific rule for- 
bidding the use of the fashionable 
}) steel beads on jerseys worn by foot- 


good form on the field, owing to the 
danger of getting beads in the 
players’ eyes. 

The effort to secure the adoption 
of a new patent dirigible balloon 
ball for the intereollegiate games this year has failed, 
owing to the failure of the experimental ball at its 
first test, when the steering-gear was kicked off at 
the moment of impact and, trailing behind, acted 
more like an emergency brake than a rudder. 

The Yale eleven has- decided not to adopt mud- 
euards for rainy-day games this year, acting on the 
belief that they will impede the action of runners 
in very much the same fashion as the coweatcher did 
when introduced some years ago as a preventive of 
accident to slight players who got in the way of 
heavier members of opposing teams. The decision ap- 
pears to be a wise one. 

It is not known as yet just how much the Harvard 
eleven is to be affected by the retirement of President 
Eliot and the substitution fer him of Dr. Lowell. 
We understand that Dr. Lowell is some twenty or 














HIS SISTER 


thirty pounds heavier than his predecessor, but it 
is not always weight that counts on the gridiron. Dr. 
Eliot’s head-work was always strong and his team 
play most effective. However, we hear nothing but 
good reports of Dr. Lowell, and they say he is one 
of the best all-round rooters that ever held down a 
bleacher. 

The mud was so deep on the Oscaloosa Stadium 
field in the game with the Sasskatchewan Varsity 
eleven last Saturday that all the players wore life- 
preservers and the referee followed the game in a row- 
boat. The Oscaloosa promise to wipe up the field 
with the visitors was not kept, the gridiron being 
too far down to be reached by anything short of a 
pump. The score nothing to nothing showed that, 
while there was considerable kicking over the con- 
dition of the field, it was more vocal than pedal in 
character. 


IN THE WORLD OF SPORT 

FLAT-HUNTING is still popular in this vicinity, in 
spite of the lateness of the season. Several large bags 
were landed in Harlem last week, and returned sports- 
men report large droves of rather fierce janitors in 
the Bronx district. 

It is said by those who are in the confidence of the 
famous British sportsman that Sir Thomas Lipton 


CXS 


HE (facetiously). ‘“‘ AH THIN, HONORIA, ‘TIS A LONG JOURNEY FOR WAN LITTLE DROP TO GO TO ME 


FuT!” 


HONORIA. “Sure, AN’ IT IS! BUT, JUDGIN’ FROM YOUR DISGRASHFUL CONDITION LAST AVENIN’, IT’S 


NOT LONESOME IT ’LL BE!” 
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is having a centreboard derrick, capable of crossing 
the ocean on her own keel, built at Galway, with which 
he hopes next season to lift the long-coveted America’s 
cup. 

nN recent game census of the field between Mom- 
bazzazza and Gazzagazoobi, in Africa, is said to show 
that there are still three lions, four gazelles, one 
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ROMANCE TERMS: “ THE OLD GARDEN GAIT” 


zebra, and a poll-parrot left in the jungle. No ex- 
planation is advanced as to how they happened to 
escape, but it is pleasant to know that they are still 
in the field. 

The Annual Soda-Water Marathon between teams 
representing Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley colleges 
was won on Thursday last by Vassar with a record 
of 8,936 cream sodas and 4,327 sondées, as against 
8,934 vanillas and 4,326 sondées for Wellesley. | The 
Smith plan of concentrating the play on sarsaparilla 
resulted in a complete rout for the Northampton team 
and a change in coaches is likely next season. 

The title of Champion Strap-Hanger of the United 
States has been awarded to Mr. Mose Ginnski, of the 
Bronx, who has clung over thirteen thousand miles 
since January Ist on the Subway track. Mr. Ginnski 
trained for this contest in a candy-pulling shop on 
the East Side. 

The endurance test in our public schools has re- 
sulted in the awarding of first prize to Horace Hobbs, 
aged twelve, of the Doyers Street High School, who 
succeeded in holding his tongue for four hours, twenty- 
three minutes, and forty-nine seconds. He was ap- 
parently beaten by William Wiggles, but the latter 
was disqualified at the finish by the judges, who dis- 
covered that he was deaf and dumb, a situation which. 
though not covered by the rules as written, was suf- 
ficiently unfair to warrant the decision against him. 

The use of the long straight hallways of modern 
flats for rifle practice is likely to be forbidden by 
law, owing to representations made to the Mayor last 
week by the Culinary Daughters of America, one of 
whom, while bending over a gas-range in an up-town 
apartment one afternoon two weeks ago, was mistaken 
for a target by a careless and near-sighted visitor. 
It is a great shame that a noble pastime should be 
thus cast into disrepute by the inexcusable carelessness 
of the thoughtless. 
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THE HOME COMFORTABLE 


F the staccato taps of 
:. the knocker on your 
SS, front door disturb you, 
a cheap and easy method 
of making them noiseless 
‘ is to upholster the panel 
} of the apparatus heavily 
7; with padded plush, the 
hammer having also been 
covered with cotton bat- 
ting and the heel of an 
old overshoe. Great care 
must be taken that gun- 
cotton is not used in- 
stead of the batting, unless you are tired of the old 
door and wish an excuse for putting in a new one. 

The latest patent lock for a front door covers five 
square feet of the door’s outer surface, each square 
inch of which contains a funnel-shaped keyhole, any 
one of which may be used for opening the door. It 
is invaluable for late comers on dark nights. 

A Western man, who found it impossible to keep 
the treads of all his staircases from creaking when 
they were stepped on, has devised a clever electrical 
arrangement which connects the offending stair and a 
music-box in his wife’s bedroom by wire, so that if 
she is awakened by the creak of the stairs the music- 
box begins automatically to sound forth a gentle lulla- 
by, by which she is immediately put to sleep again. 

A very useful night clock has been invented by a 
New England man. It has an attachment which, when 
adjusted beforehand by the head of the house on his 
departure for the club, will strike eleven at every 
hour of the night until dawn. It is said by those who 
have used it to obviate the necessity of a great many 
difficult explanations the next morning. 

An effective burglar-alarm, recently tested by an 
ingenious suburbanite, consists of two phonographs set 
to run all night, whispering to each other from one 
side of the dining-room to the other. The burglar, 
hearing the whispering going on, naturally assumes 
that there is somebody in the room and, after waiting 
for a while for them to finish and retire for the night, 
becomes ultimately disgusted and crawls out again, 
leaving the safe untouched; or, if he does not do this, 
falls asleep and is captured before waking in the 
morning. 

A handy night-light can be made by putting a 
small candle-end into a hole in a potato, the bottom 
of which has been pared flat to keep it steady. The 
arrangement serves the double purpose of providing 
a light all night and, if the candle is so short as to 
burn down to the potato before seven o’clock in the 
morning, of leaving a freshly roasted potato ready 
for your breakfast. 
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ETIQUETTE 
ALWAYS PRECEDE A LADY DOWN-STAIRS 


FROM THE WAYBACK ‘“  WARWHOOP ” 


THE editor of this journal has been requested by 
the Hon. Jake Lipp, of Jeffries Square, not to publish 
anything about his having been found by the police, 
after last night’s banquet to Alderman McSwatters, 
clinging to a lamp-post in front of the City Hall and 
singing “Life on the Ocean Wave,” at 2 a.M., thereby 
keeping the whole neighborhood awake, and being fined 
therefor by Judge Maginnski at the early morning 
session of the Marine Court. Out of respect to Mr. 
Lipp’s family we have decided to accede to his re- 
quest, and shall make no mention of the matter in this 
paper, but if it happens again we shall be obliged, 
through a sense of public duty, to acquaint the public 
with the fact. 


Among the new arrivals in town we note with pleas- 
ure a pair of twins who appeared last night at the 
home of Col. Thomas Spatts, of Corbett Park. Among 
those present at the impromptu reception given them 
were Mrs. Spatts and Dr. Bobbs. The Colonel, on 
being interviewed by a reporter of the Warwhoop this 
morning, expressed great gratification at the arrival 
of the young people, who, he judges from sundry 
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SMALL BOY (iho has stopped passing auto): “ SAy, MISTER, CUD I BORRER YOUR SHOFER FER A MINUTE? 


THERE’S SUMPIN’ WRONG WIT’ DE WOIKS 0’ ME CAR” 


sounds to which they have given voice, are already 
graduates of some college, though of what exact in- 
stitution he has not yet been able to discover. “ They 
sound like Yale men,” said the Colonel, ‘“ but they 
wear the red and white of Cornell.” In view of the 
demands of the approaching census the public will re- 
joice to hear that the Colonel has decided to keep them 
both. 


It is a disagreeable task to expose a neighbor who 
is caught with the goods on, and it is with great re- 
luctance that we call public attention to the fact that 
the poem printed in the last Sunday issue of The 
Sockdolager, under the title of “ Maude,” and signed 
“ Alfred Tennyson,” is an imposition on the readers 
of that struggling paper. We do not know whose 
identity is concealed by this name, but we happen to 
have in our possession a copy of a San Francisco 
paper published twenty-two years ago in which these 
verses appeared, and from which apparently they have 
been copied verbatim, at which time they were signed 
Anon, a name which is too famous to need any en- 
comiums from us at this time. We do not doubt that 
it was editorial ignorance that led to the acceptance 
of these stolen verses by the editor of The Sockdolager, 
but this is a case where a plea of this kind ought at 
least to be accompanied by an apology to an outraged 
subscription list. 


There being no news of importance to record in to- 
day’s issue we have omitted the last page of the War- 
whoop. The blank page which therefore appears here- 
with is respectfully offered to our subscribers with the 






THE DOG: “1 susT HATE TO PLAY 
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suggestion that it be used to cover the tops of jelly- 
glasses, or be kept to write to the editor on when send- 
ing in renewals of expiring subscriptions. 





THE REFLECTIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER 


Ir takes a clever oculist to cure an egotist of his 
I trouble. 

’Tis a long lane that knows no honking. 

A beauty may be peerless, but if she has money it 
will not be long before she can land one if she goes 
about it in earnest. 

We have cow-sheds for our cows and wood-sheds for 
our wood. Why not have a place apart in which to 
shed our tears? 

There is the same difference between a “ bridal” 
and a “bridle” as there is between an “altar” and 
a “halter.” This is respectfully referred to persons 
contemplating matrimony. 

History teaches us that the main object of mobs 
in monarchical revolutions is to dethrone the king 
and raise the deuce. 

Virtue is not always triumphant. Take the case 
of the clam, for instance. It is only the very bad one 
that is victorious against the aggressions of hungry 
humankind. 

Mr. Fletcher might be more popular if he could help 
us to find a way out of trouble when we have bitten 
off more than we can chew. 

The value of concentration is nowhere more fully 
demonstrated than in the difference that exists be- 
tween the man who has nerve and his neighbor who 
has nerves. 
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AGAINST THESE ‘SCRATCH’ TEAMS ” 
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HE came to be known on the boat 
as Madam Bluebeard before we were 
two days out from Calcutta. No 
. doubt this was largely due to the 





fact, spread by some busybody, that 
( she had married three husbands and 
survived them. I do not think that 
this past zeal for marriage would 
‘in itself have procured her the title. 
After all, some people with the best intentions in the 
world have a run of ill luck, and Mrs. Mandaford 
might have been one of these. , 

It was her appearance that made the name so suit- 
able, Not only was she enormous, a colossal figure of 
a woman who dwarfed the biggest man on board and 
suggested that she could pick up a.couple of us in 
either hand, but she wore at times a most terrific 
frown. Seeing it, we felt that if she did pick a couple 
of us up and were feeling annoyed at the time she 
would not hesitate to drop us overboard. 

Personally I thought her smile even more alarming, 
and I know that Colonel Gregory, once she had beamed 
at him in return for some small piece of civility— 
placing her deck-chair for her in some sheltered spot— 
fled in haste to the smoking-room. 

“1 call you people to witness,” he said as he sank 
into a seat, “ that I’m stopping here for the rest of the 
voyage.” 

“Why so, Colonel?” asked one of the men present. 

“ Because she’s looking for a fourth and, by Jove! 
she’ll have him too.” 

He rang for a peg and cut into a bridge four with 
trembling fingers. Yet he was an elderly bachelor, 
marriage-proof, you would have said, and not devoid of 
courage. He had seen service on the frontiers and also 
in Somaliland, where, by the way, the dervishes run 
large. 

His example was followed by most of the bachelors 
who could stand an equal amount of smoke and heat, 
but there were times, especially in the Indian Ocean, 
when they had to come out, and-——as the Colonel said 
—-run the blockade. Married men like myself did not 
so greatly fear Mrs. Mandaford’s awe-inspiring affa- 
bility. We felt that we had in front of us, as a screen 
and protection against forcible remarriage, all the au- 
thority of the Church and State. Besides, she sorted 
us out into the married and unmarried, the goats and 
the sheep, with an infallible accuracy. Several of us 
were travelling single, but she left us alone. I sup- 
pose there is something about a married man that 











I sat down beside her after handing her to a chair 
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distinguishes him. A joyous tranquillity, is it? <A 
look of having passed the worst and emerged? The ap- 
pearance of a miner who has found gold, or of one that 
knows that for him there is no gold to find? 

Anyhow, she knew. 

Gradually, but in a very obvious way, she began a 
weeding process among the bachelors. The skill with 
which she set aside the undesirables! The knowing 
ones were rejected first, then the reckless. She had 
brought them down to half a dozen within as many 
days. Then to three—to two-—-to one. I think we had 
all had a presentiment who the one would be. 

He was a Mr. Luptons, a little man, of course. He 
had been in the Salt Revenue in India and was retiring 
on a pension. He intended, he told me, to do a little 
fruit-growing in England to keep him occupied; and 
because he had few friends there, and no relations to 
speak of, he was bringing with him his native bearer, 
Peter. I think Peter gave his master away as much 
as anything. To begin with, Peter was a Bengali and 
a Christian, and strict sahibs in India do not have 
such for bearers. They are too apt to steal, they say. 
Also they are almost invariably of the lowest caste, and 
bearers are best when they belong to a high caste. 
You do not want a sweeper about your person. Gene- 
rations of a dog life have made him impervious to 
cleanliness and courage—virtues the sahib hankers 
after. The deduction, therefore, to be made from 
Peter was that Peter’s master must be of a lenient, 
not so say soft, disposition. I do not contend that 
Peter had all the failings of his type. He was always 
in spotless white linen when he came into the cabin 
I shared with Mr. Luptons. And that he was at least 
faithful I shall have cause to show. Only, if Mr. 
Luptons had been a strong-willed sahib, he would 
never have engaged him. 

Perhaps it was obvious, without Peter, that strength 
of will was not Mr. Luptons’ leading feature. A thin 
dried little man who looked as if he had lived on salt 
as well as by salt for many years, with absurdly small 
features and large eyes, he had the most apologetic 
manner I have ever seen in a man. He had lost a good 
deal of the hair on his head and still more of the in- 
telligence that once, no doubt, reposed beneath it; and 
I suppose it was owing to the latter circumstance 
that for quite a long time he remained unaware that 
Mrs. Mandaford had marked him down, or that the 
ether bachelors on board regarded him as their scape- 
goat—as it were, the Jonah to be thrown to this whale. 
Peter saw. Often during those long days in the Red 
Sea, while the ship 
drove through the still 
water checkered with 
oilty currents, and Mr. 
Iuptons, all  uncon- 
scious of his doom, sat 
blinking landward at 
the burning rocks and 
white hot sand, making 
polite answers at in- 
tervals to Mrs. Manda- 
ford’s exacting conver- 
sation, the sallow In- 
dian would steal up be- 
hind and watch them 
with an expression of 
excruciating melan- 
choly. I fancy he fore- 
saw the time when this 
lady would be his mas- 
ter’s ponderous mem, 
who knew not Peter, or 
—if she did come to 
know Peter — would 
make things uncom- 
monly unpleasant for 
him. Few bearers wel- 
come the prospect of a 
mem-sahib at any 
time. She has_ too 
many idle moments in 
which to poke about 
the house. But I sym- 
pathized with Peter. 

It was just before 
we entered the canal 
that Mr. Luptons_ be- 
came uneasy about 
Madam Bluebeard. He 
came down into our 
cabin rather late that 
night —he had _ been 
chatting with her— 
and having apologized 
to me for turning on 
the light, began upon 
the subject that was to 
be close to his heart. 

“That Mrs. Manda- 
ford...” he _ said. 
“You'll forgive me 
talking at this time of 
night?” 

“Tm not a_ bit 
sleepy,” I assured him. 
“What about Mrs. 
Mandaford ?” 

“A splendid figure of 
a woman,” he said. “If 
I may be excused for 
mentioning a _ lady’s 
figure. You are a 
friend of hers?” 
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“No,” I said. 

“ But you’ve spoken to her, of course?” 

“ Very little.” 

“Really? You surprise me. She is so very affable 
—and to me of all people. It is very kind of her.” 

“Perhaps you have tastes in common,” I suggested, 
mischievously. 

“Oh no,” he said, very quickly. “I mean—I am 
really a person without any tastes. Mrs. Mandaford 
sustains the greater part of the conversation.” 

“ Interestingly?” I asked. 

He put down the brushes with which he was smooth- 
ing his thin fluff and sighed. 

“T hardly know what to say,” he said. “I am such 
a poor hand at it myself that I don’t like to seem 
critical. If I might venture, I should describe Mrs. 
Mandaford’s conversation as a trifle too senti- 
mental.” 

“Sentimental!” I repeated. ‘“ That colossus of a 
widow!” 

“My dear sir,” he said, deprecatingly. ‘“ Scarcely 
a kind description, is it? And perhaps I am wrong 
about her. I am so devoid of sentiment myself that 
perhaps that is why I am afraid of it.” 

“Oh, you’re afraid of it, are you?” I said, hardly 
able to keep from laughing. 

He gave me an appealing look. 

“Tt is so difficult with ladies, or so it seems to me. 
I am afraid of not responding in the proper key—of 
jarring.” 

“T see,” I said. 

“Or what would be worse,” he went on, anxiously, 
“of seeming to agree with things with which I do not 
and cannot agree. It is so extremely difficult with 
ladies.” 

“ But what on earth,” I inquired, “ are these topics 
that require so much discretion from you?” 

He had some difficulty in explaining, but I gathered 
that she had begun to ogle him quite obviously. 

“She seems to feel that voyages are apt to be so 
romantic. She says that one meets twin souls on 
board. More than once she has spoken of the curious 
way in which people who have never met before be- 
come engaged in quite a few days.” He shivered 
slightly as he stressed the last words. 

“T suppose they do,” I said. 

“ Yes—but—but I am not myself a marrying man. 
I shall never marry. I once thought—” He paused 
and I thought he was going to reveal one of those 
stories which people think are romances, but are, as a 
tule, only most pathetic fallacies. He didn’t, and I 
liked the little man the more for it, though I failed 
to see how he was to be helped out of his dilemma. 
The few elforts that I did make to intervene between 
him and Madam Bluebeard’s sentiment were unavail- 
ing. I used to go up to them and point out the 
mirages that were to be seen across the desert as*we 
moved up the canal. Or I would dilate on the utility 
of: the camels that hove into view among the sand 
dunes, carrying bright-colored riders, or heavy bags of 
sand to strengthen the embankments. But one man 
cannot do all the talking for more than a few minutes 
at a time even to save his brother’s soul, and neither 
Mrs. Mandaford nor Mr. Luptons supported me. By 
the time we had reached Port Said he appeared to 
belong to her. 

You know that dull white city on the edge of the 
drab desert, with its wide shops overhung by latticed 
baleonies and its unwindowed drinking-taverns and 
arid boulevards haunted by all the half-bred scum of 
a half-way country. Too tawdry to be Western and 
too dull to seem like the East, it lacks interest except 
for those who like to buy gorgeous Oriental wares im- 
ported straight from Birmingham. When a _ boat 
anchors, the big impudent Arabs come climbing on 
deck with bales full of every kind of bargain from 
nougat to carpets. There is also a conjuring boy who 
comes—a glib dusky boy with a Western patter and an 
Eastern insouciance that usually brings a crowd round 
him. The crowd on this occasion, however, was 
higgest, I think, round the group consisting of Mrs. 
Mandaford, Mr. Luptons, and a one-eyed Mohammedan 
who was trying to make Mr. Luptors buy some of his 
Egyptian scarfs—all net and beaten silver—evidently 
for Mrs. Mandaford’s use. It was a rich scene, the 
copper-colored merchant draping his glittering wares 
round Madam Bluebeard’s expansive shoulders, she 
eoyly wondering which of the flimsy things most be- 
came her, Mr. Luptons dully smiling a fixed smile at 
each and all. 

He bought two, a white one and a black, at an 
exorbitant price, and Mrs. Mandaford kept them on 
her knee for all the ship to see until we sailed. Every- 
body concluded after this exhibition that Mr. Luptons’ 
fate was sealed, and I expected him to tell me so in 
the cabin that night. But all he said was, 

“ Are there sharks in the Mediterranean as well as 
in the Red Sea?” 

He did not speak after I had reassured him, and 
lay with his eyes fixed vaeantly on the porthole while 
1 undressed. We had a bit of a tossing that night, 
and in the morning Mr. Luptons was ill. He was 
worried about this for my sake, but still more, evi- 
dently, because he feared that Mrs. Mandaford would 
think he was malingering if he did not get up. I 
strongly advised him not to, and he promised to re- 
main in his berth. 

“If you will be kind enough to let Mrs. Mandaford 
know that I am not quite the thing?” 

“Mrs. Mandaford?” I affected surprise, but he was 
not to be pumped. 

“Tf you please. I was to read to her to-day.” 

“Perhaps she is ill too,” I suggested. 
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“1 am afraid—I mean I think she is an excellent 
sailor,” said Mr. Luptons. 

I found that she was, and stoutly immobile in her 
usual place after her usual breakfast. 

“Mr. Luptons ought to pull himself together,’ she 
said, severely, after I had given my message. 

* He seems far too depressed,” I said. 

At that she looked me up and down most sus- 
piciously. “I think you are mistaken,” she said. “ All 
that Mr. Luptons needs is female society. Luckily, in 
future he will get it ... we are engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Happy Mr. Luptons!” I murmured, too taken 
aback by her self-possession to say more. But I 
finished the tag as soon as I had got to a safe dis- 
tance. “If only he knew his happiness.” 

Half-way down the deck I almost knocked into the 
only other lady who had showed herself. She was a 
Mrs. Simeon, a charming person whose slender figure 
and sympathetic way made her the strongest possible 
contrast to Madam Bluebeard. I think it was the 
force of the contrast that gave me the idea of con- 
sulting her. 

“May I?” 1 said, as I sat down beside her after 
handing her to a chair. ‘I think 1 am like Mr. Lup- 
tons—in need of some female society.” 

“fs Mr. Luptons?” she said. 

*“Mrs. Mandaford has just informed me so. Also 
that he will shortly get it, as they are going to be 
married.” 

“Poor little man!” she said, and laughed merrily. 
Then she saw me looking serious. ‘ But what’s the 
matter with you? You’re not jealous, are you? Or 
is it that you don't think they’ll be happy?” 

“T think it ’ll be tragedy,” I said. ‘“ That’s why 
I’ve come to you to ask if you ean’t find a way out of 
it for him.” 

She would not take me seriously at first. 

“Talk of a woman meddling!” she said. “ You men 
are much worse. And meddling in a love-affair, of all 
things.” 

“Tt’s not,” I said, stoutly. 

* How do you know?” she insisted. “ Love is a very 
funny thing. I’ve known men—” 

“Oh, I dare say you have,” I said. “ But this is 
different. It’s a tragedy. For the credit of your sex 
you ought to help him. Think of that woman. All the 
men on board éall her Madam Pluebeard.” 

“Men are gossips,” she said. But I think she was 
a little impressed. “TI tell you what,” she went on 
after a little pause and screwing of eyebrows. “If it’s 
a certainty that the little man has been driven into 
it against his will, I’ll try and help him out of it. 
Rut we must be sure of that. No guess-work! He'll 
have to state his unwillingness.” 

“ He will,” I prophesied. 

“Tell me when he does.” she said. 

As it turned out, his patience and sense of chivalry 
staved off the confession for a day or two, nor was it 
till we had passed through the Straits of Messina that 
he spoke. Ours was one of the first big boats to go 
through after the earthquake, and as every one was 
busy looking through glasses at the strewn heaps of 
stone and dust that once were lovely Southern cities, 
the chief officer joined a little group of us. 

“There’s the strangest feature of the whole thing,” 
he said, pointing with his finger to a patch of smooth 
water on the port side. 

“What’s that?” said Mrs, Simeon. 

“ That’s where Charybdis used to be. Scylla’s oppo- 
site. The earthquake has wiped the whirlpool out of 
existence.” 

Certainly it was strange. Of that whirl of waters 
that had sucked down the ships of legendary heroes, 
galleys from Tyre, slave-rowed Athenian triremes, 
there was no trace left. Yet, as the chief officer said, 
it had been a real thing. He himself only a few 
months back had seen a big liner turning in it as help- 
less as a cork. 

“Well, the earthquake did one good thing,” said 
Mrs. Simeon. 

“ Wonderful!” murmured Mr. Luptons. 

I do not know if Mrs. Mandaford, who was sitting 
close by in her usual place, disapproved of his having 
left her to come and stare with the-rest of us, but she 
intervened at that point. 

“T dare say,” she said, ponderously, “that, for all 
we know, earthquakes do a lot of good. People want 
to be shaken up now and then.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said Mr. Luptons, 
quickly and nervously. 

“Exactly. People don’t know,” said Mrs. Manda- 
ford, and he retired from the unequal contest. He 
must have brooded on her words, for that same night, 
without any pumping from me, his confession came 
out with a rush. He had made a mistake, he said, in 
regard to his engagement. Could I, asa married man 
and a man of the world, advise him as to a way out 
of it? I told him that I had seen it all coming, at 
which he seemed surprised. I told him that a woman’s 
advice was what he needed more than a man’s, and 
with his permission I would consult Mrs. Simeon on 
his behalf. He agreed. He was so miserable he would 
have agreed to anything, and Mrs. Simeon was 
touched. 

“Tell Mr. Luptons,” she said to me, “ not to worry. 
Before he goes on shore at Marseilles I shall want to 
bg to him. He’s not getting off there altogether, 
is he?” 

“No, we’re all going round by sea to London, I be- 
lieve,” I said. 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Simeon. “I’ve got a 
lovely plan.” 

She would not tell me what it was until she had 
consulted the chief officer, who was a great friend of 
hers and a humorist. I could not help thinking that 
his hand as well as hers was obvious in the plan, 
when I heard what it was. It certainly had the merit 
of simplicity, and my only part in it was to per- 
suade Mr. Luptons not to fail at the critical moment. 
Briefly, the plan was this. About half an hour before 
we left Marseilles, by which time it would be dark, 
Peter was to fall overboard, and after a moment’s 
natural hesitation Mr. Luptons was to dive to his 
rescue. Neither was to be heard of again. 
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“Unless, of course, 
Mr. Luptons is an 
idiot,” Mrs, Simeon ex- 
plained. 

“You see, what will 
happen is that the 
French rowing - boat, 
which the chief officer 
says he can easily have 
in waiting, will  in- 
stantly pick them up 
in the dark and land 
them. On board, we 
shall be in a_ great 
stew. We shall throw 
over life-belts and 
shout to the port boats 
to pick them up. After 
about half an hour of 
great confusion, we 
shall have to sail, leav- 
ing word with the port 
authorities what to do 
with the bodies when 
they are picked up. If 
Mr. Luptons is wise he 
will go and grow his 
fruit in British Colum- 
bia. Can you _per- 
suade him?” 

“T think so,” I said, 
and did after some 
trouble. ... 

And now the scene 
shifts to the port of 
Marseilles at night. I 
wish I could reproduce 
in words the effect of 
the long dark wharves, 
the lights glittering 
from the hillside city, 
the ship’s deck quiet, 
save for an occasional 
gliding Lascar and the 
murmur of passengers 
as they sat in their 
chairs and talked their 
after-dinner talk. Mr. 
Luptons had dined on 
shore with Mrs. Manda- 
ford, and came 6n 
board rather late, stag- 
gering under an enor- 
mous cardboard box. 

“The latest French 
hats?” asked Mrs. 
Simeon, pleasantly, as 
they came by us. Mrs. 
Mandaford nodded and 
walked on as if .she 
were going down to her 
eabin. Mr. Luptons 
came to a stop; he was 














pale and did not look 
like the hero he was in- 
tended to be. 

“You’re ready, are 
you?” said Mrs. Simeon. 
‘No repentance?” 

“N-no,” he said, shivering slightly. ‘* Peter—?”’ 
“ Peter’s ready,” I said. ‘ So’s the boat.” 
“Ts it to be now?” asked Mr. Luptons. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Simeon, with decision, and nodded 
to me. 

Looking round to see that I was unobserved, I 
strolled over to where Peter was crouched, unspeakably 
dismal and prepared for his fate, I suspect, with 
opium. I tapped him on the shoulder. 

“T must drown now?” he said, simply, coming to 
his feet with a salaam. “The sahib wishes it?” 

“The sahib wishes you to go overboard now,” I 
said. “ You will not drown. He will save you. There 
is the boat.” I pointed to where it lay dimly visible 
a few yards from the ship. “Go down to the lower 
deck, and when no one is looking jump into the water. 
You will make a loud splash and the sahib will come 
after you.” 

I left him, a little doubtfully, but within two 
minutes the splash of him was distinctly audible. I 
was leaning conveniently on the rails just above, and I 
turned my head to see that Mr. Luptons, who had 
taken my chair, started up nervously, but sat back 
again. 

“It’s your bearer,” I cried. “ You’re not going to 
let the poor fellow drown, are you?” 

* No, no,” said Mr. Luptons, and I saw Mrs. Simeon 
whisper to him. At that he came trotting over, and 
the next moment he, too, was struggling in the black 
water. , 

“Good!” I said to myself, throwing-a life-belt over- 
board, and was horrified to see Mrs. Mandaford sud- 
denly appear from the companionway. She came 
straight at me. 

“Who is it?’ she cried. Already there were 
shouts of man overboard and people were rushing 
about. 

“Mr. Lupton,” I said. ‘“He’s gone to save 
Peter.” 

“And aren’t you going to save him? You’re his 
friend? No, you’re a coward, I see.” 

I shrank back dismayed. A man doesn’t care to be 
taxed with his cowardice, even if he knows that it is 
diplomacy. I shrank back, but before I could gather 
my wits to make an answer, a miracle had occurred. 
Madam Bluebeard, with some gymnastic effort of 
which I should have deemed her incapable, had flung 
herself over the rails after her betrothed. A great 
sousing noise showed that the sea had received this 
brave woman... . 

Again I have to leave to the imagination. the scene 
that followed. It was confusion twice confounded, 
full of much rushing up and down, shouting-of direc- 
tions, and sacrificing of life-belts. In the darkness 
Mrs. Simeon and I sat and quaked. What, if some- 
body had been drowned? Not till nearly twenty 
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Mr. Luptons came on board staggering under an enormous cardboard box 


minutes later were we relieved. Then to the side of 
the ship lined with excited passengers there pulled a 
boat manned by French sailors and bringing with it 
Peter, a damp white bundle of shivers and chattering 
teeth; Mr. Luptons, limp and streaming; and Mrs. 
Mandaford, wet but undismayed. The two men were 


put on board first by her orders; afterward she came, 
Amazonian from the foam. Mrs. Simeon and [ ex- 
changed a despairing glance and joined in the cheers 


and clapping that greeted her. 

* Hot blankets for all!” she said, and stalked oft 
to her own cabin. 

I turned to Mrs. Simeon. 

“ Well?” I said. 

*She’s got him,” returned that lady, “and I’m not 
sure that she doesn’t deserve him. I only hope and 
trust that that little man hasn’t given us away by 
telling her the whole conspiracy.” 

“Good heavens!” I said, “I never thought of that. 
I think I shall go and see.” 

[ went, inwardly afraid, but I was destined to 
more surprises than one that day. As I entered our 
eabin, Mr. Luptons rose in his berth, held out both 
hands, and said, 

“T shall never be grateful enough to you.” 

“What on earth for?” I asked. 

“For being the means of showing me the great 
happiness in store for me. Sir,” he went on, fervently, 
“T am a wretched, unimaginative man, and I am 
ashamed to own that even after I had won her | 
did not sufficiently appreciate her.” 

“Mrs. Mandaford?” I interjected, to make sure. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Luptons, ecstatically. ‘‘ Yes. The 
noblest woman in the world! And the bravest. I told 
her so in the boat.” 

“You didn’t, I suppose, mention,’ I began, cau- 
tiously, “ our little—” 


“ Plot?” said Mr. Luptons. “No. I shall never do 
that. It would spoil the romance.” 
“ The romance?” I echoed, and added, hastily. “ Yes 


—of course.” 

3ut Mr. Luptons was not heeding me. 

“It is such a romance as I have never dreamt of,” 
he said, thoughtfully, “to have a heroine for my wife. 
She has promised to marry me as soon as possible 
after landing.” 

“Heartiest congratulations,’ I said, and turned to 
go, for I was keeping Mr. Luptons half out of his bed. 
Then a thought struck me. “About Peter—?”’ I 
asked. 

“My future wife says that she will never willingly 
allow me to part from Peter—if he can stand our 
climate. You see, but for him it would never have 
happened. He is part of the romance.” 

“Quite so,” I said. There was nothing else to 
say. 
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A scene from the first act. Mariamne (Miss Julie Opp) leads her brother Aristobulus (Mr. A. Hylton Allen) into the presence of Herod (Mr. Faversham) 


“HEROD,” AT THE LYRIC 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S poetic tragedy, “ Her- 

od,” was recently produced by Mr. William 
Faversham and his company at the Lyric Theatre, 
for the first time in New York. The action of the 
tragedy is as follows: 

Herod is persuaded by his chief councillor, 
Gadias, that a plot is being hatched among the 
people to depose him and crown in his stead the 
High Priest, Aristobulus, beloved brother of 
Herod’s queen, Mariamne. Unwillingly Herod 
gives a secret order that Aristobulus be put to 
death. This act, of which Mariamne becomes in- 
formed, turns her love for Herod into passionate 
hatred and repulsion. Herod learns that the sym- 
pathies of his peopie are with Mariamne, and that 
they blame him for causing the death of Aristo- 
bulus. At the same time his sister and mother 
poison Herod’s mind against his wife by telling 
him that she is treacherously fomenting insurrec- 
tion among the people, and also by insinuating 
that she has been disloyal to him. He, therefore, 
despite his consuming love for her, orders Mari- 
amne’s death. His anguish and remorse drive him 
to madness ; and the tragedy ends with the insane 
and stricken monarch standing in a cataleptic 
trance beside the bier of his wife, whilst envoys 
arrive from Rome to confer upon him gifts and 
honors from Cesar. 


Mr. Faversham as Herod Miss Julie Opp as Mariamne 


A scene from the third act. Herod returns to court from his demented wanderings, following the death of Mariamne 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S “HEROD,” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE 
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“ Helen” 
BY ALICE HELM FRENCH 














“Young Girl in White” (winner of the William R. Beal Prize) 
BY HILDA BELCHER 





























“Hustling Business—Sevilla”’ 
BY F. LUIS MORA 




















“The Liner” 
BY GORDON GRANT 


SOME “NOTABLE NEW WATER COLORS 


IN- THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB, AT THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 






“ Wash-Day ” 
BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
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The Gentler View 
MOTHERS EXPLAINED 
By Florida Pier 


An idea has been offered which seems 
most comprehensive in its explaining, 
though not quite away, of a situation 
that has embarrassed us all for an uncom- 
fortably long time. Mothers and daugh- 
ters, with the chafing relations of the two, 
have been more or less covered up by 
all lovers of conventional, respectable af- 
fection ever since the present generation 
got firmly on its legs and with its first 
long - skirted, independent steps showed 
shamelessly individualistic tendencies. At 
first there was a great deal of confusion 
felt in all proper families; the daughter 
bowed under the ignominy of the antagon- 
ism she bore toward her feminine parent, 
the mother was harassed by the something 
that was making her lead her daughter 
and herself, poor lady, a dog’s life. Until 
it became as general as the weather, no 
one spoke of it. Now it is discussed with 
a relieving naturalness, and in the noisily, 
safely escaping steam an explanation of 
the entire matter has arisen. 

It seems (the knowledge that two gen- 
erations of much- tried ears are listening 
attentively lends a gulping breathlessness 
to the writer) that mothers had to be 
This goes without saying, of course, and 
let no one be disappointed at the obvious- 
ness of the announcement. What was 
meant is that present-day mothers, with 
the traits they are becoming almost un- 
pleasantly notorious for, were an absolute 
necessity to the race. Without their ex- 
tremely trying ways the race might have 
ceased to exist. Nature, in a_panic- 
stricken attempt to save herself from the 
death blow given her by the present-day 
girl, invented the present-day mother. 
All is now understood, every one’s apology 
is accepted, and it is confidently believed 
by those in the know that Nature has 
accomplished her purpose, and that in the 
next generation mothers will be permitted 
to return to their charming, originally 
ordered selves. They have, let us put it 
gently, done their work very well. His- 


tory will always be a little aghast at their ~ 


thoroughness. 

As our mothers were on perfectly good 
terms with their mothers and regarded 
them as a friendly, forgiving centre around 
which the family resolved, we have peni- 
tently, unhappily felt that the fault lay 
with us. It has, after a fashion. Our 
mothers married early and almost with- 
cut exception. The interest of the subject 
is embroiling the writer; it is again neces- 
sary to explain that what is meant is that 
the last generation went in for marrying 
in a_ satisfactorily wholesale manner. 
There was no need to force our mothers 
into matrimony. But we, with our ca- 
reers, accentuated individualism, and en- 
joyable, newly found self-sufficiency, were 
in great danger of never marrying at all. 
A way had to be found to get us out of 
the parental home, and Nature, with her 
usual directness, used our mothers as in- 
struments to bring about a really—this 
will readily be seen—necessary ejection. 

In stubborn cases (it was evident that 
Nature was obliged to use all her forces, 
was genuinely frightened, and put to it 
to find a way out of her difficulty) the 
elder sister was added as the insupportable 
last straw. She was turned into a supple- 
mentary mother, with the result that mar- 
riage became again a not uncommon thing 
among the harried younger girls, and 
Shaw wrote his brazen, spade-like epigram, 
showing up a thing that Nature and all 





other circumspect women had hoped to 
pull off without undue public notice, 
“There is only one person an English 
girl hates more than her mother, and 
that is her elder sister.” 

It has all been very uncomfortable, but 
it was a payment exacted from a tender 
spot for a comfort that threatened to be 
serious. The young women of this gen- 
eration thought they had solved a problem 
when they had only very pleasantly evaded 
it. They had postponed to an indefinite, 
improbable future the choosing of a hus- 
band. It was no longer necessary to 
marry a definite, disillusionizing man in 
order to get what they wanted. They 
were able to put him aside altogether or 
to limit him to an amusement when he 
was sure to be amusing. They found 
themselves able to earn sufficient money 
for an unrestricted indulgence in the seri- 
ous luxuries of life. They saw to it that 
they were people of importance without 
the old-fashioned necessity of their first 
being married women. They remained in 
their father’s house with no responsibility 
except the soothing one of criticising the 
way in which it was run. Opinions were 
allowed them—in fact, opinions were hard- 
ly allowed any one else. If their mothers 
could only have been induced to give them 
amiable support there is no telling what 
might have become of the world. It would 
probably have become a mass of men’s 
clubs and women’s rest cures, and after 
that—ah, but long before this was even 
faintly in sight the mothers had started 
in doing their work with a whole-hearted 
zeal which caused the young women to 
exclaim, their patience being severely 
tried, “ Ye gods! is it possible that even 
men would be preferable to this?” 

After the first shock of finding them- 
selves stalking and being stalked by their 
mothers around a_ perpetual battle-field 
(the unconventionality of the thing cut 
them always, the bickering that seemed 
so humiliatingly slum-like), they arrived 
at the idea that it was curiously educating 
to their souls, and they started in to get 
all possible benefit out of the emotional 
ferment. Picture Nature’s distress when 
they tock this view of the matter. They 
were becoming adepts at temperamental 
somersaults, and then by a master stroke 
mothers won out. They attacked the 
minutest details. They rubbed ceaseless- 
ly on the small spots of life, and the 
daughters crying, “ This is beneath our 
dignity,” were by that same precious 
dignity made to do what Nature had been 
so hotly working toward. The men as a 
last resort were turned to, and the moth- 
ers are fortunately to have their release. 

It is to be most earnestly hoped that 
the “last resort” will not, in revenge for 
the period when they were scorned, desert 
the young women now when they need 
them. Perhaps Nature will see to that, 
too. 


The sky is deserving of much more at- 
tention than it gets. It is the loveliest 
side of the world, no matter how lovely 
our side for the moment is. The sky even 
at times is able to lend the earth half its 
beauty and drapes it in shadows, arrang- 
ing the sun upon the fields so that it is 
fair beyond words. The sky alone can 
never be made to look better or worse 
because of the thing reflected against it. 
When seen: from a window of the Al- 
hambra, it is still more beautiful than 
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the window tracery. When seen with fac- 
tory chimneys black against it, it is sad 
with the grime of the chimneys, but it 
glows, and the sky and the earth are en- 
nobled. If one looks down the narrow 
vista of a cross street, it has managed to 
find room at the end to be beautiful and 
has used the crowding houses as a frame 
to hold its exquisite colors. If one only 
sees the top of it by standing at one’s 
window with tilted chin, then it calls 
three little clouds to look down into your 
window, and, though no doubt they would 
find it much more agreeable nearer the 
horizon, they continue to drift there on 
high, filling a space the sky thought blank 
and feared might disappoint one. 





The Vitality of Language 


NoTHING clings to a race more tena- 
ciously than its native tongue, unless it 
be its native color. After eighty years 
of effort to spread the English language, 
the home tongue of the full-blooded 
Hawaiian is his aboriginal jargon. Ex- 
elusive of the half-whites in these islands 
there is but ‘one family that talks the 
English language in its home. . All the 
rest are as true to their inherited tongue 
as they are to their racial hue. 

For a hundred years the creoles of 
Louisiana have been subject to American 
influences, yet the ratio of those who talk 
English at all is disappointing. French 
is their habitual language at home and 
their customary language abroad. The 
French Canadian wants to remain French 
and usually succeeds. He speaks the 
Gallic tongue in the privacy of his domi- 
cile, he keeps books, preaches, traffics, and 
swears in French. Yet he has been under 
the English flag and English laws for 
more than a century and a half. 

The Spanish tongue has shown great 
staying powers in New Mexico and is yet 
the dominating language in the plateau 
section of the territory. After fifty-one 


years of territorial organization, with 
English-speaking common schools and 


courts, New Mexico is only able to report 
a slight leavening of the Spanish speech 
among the people of Latin blood who live 
in the lowland country. We are now 
teaching English in the Philippines, but 
it is a safe prediction that after a hun- 
dred years of assiduous work we will find 
that the Filipino still cherishes his native 
tongue. 

Buenos Aires is called the town of many 
languages. There are few cities in the 
world having more newspapers and of 
such varied tongues than the capital of 
the Argentine Republic. Altogether the 
number of dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and 
irregulars published aggregates one hun- 
dred and eighty. Besides, of course, the 
“national language,” with its wide di- 
vergencies from Spanish, there are papers 
published in Catalan, in Italian, French, 
German, and English, in Basque, in Nor- 
wegian and in Danish, in Arabic, Syrian, 
Hebraic, Servian, and in several dialects, 
while in the Chubut territory a Welsh 
organ has considerable sale and influence. 





The Span of Life 


‘AFTER we are dead, it probably will not 
concern us whether we died at twenty or 
fifty or ninety, but just now most of us 
are intensely interested in the matter, and, 
being average persons in sound health, 
we can figure out with certainty just what 
our chances are of reaching any particular 


age. 

If we are just twenty years of age, our 
chances of living to or beyond thirty are 
nearly 12 to 1; of living to be forty, 
5% to 1; to be fifty, 3 to 1; to be sixty, 
1 2/3 to 1. Of living to be seventy we 
have less than one chance in 2%; to be 
eighty, less than one chance in 5%; and 
to be ninety, less than one chance in a 
hundred. 

If we have reached thirty, our chances 
to reach forty are nearly 11 to 1; to be 
fifty, nearly 414 to 1; to be sixty, 21% to 
1; to be seventy, 4% chances in 10; to be 
eighty, 1 chance in 5%; to be ninety, 1 
chance in 100. . 

The average man of. forty has 8% 
chances to 1 of reaching his fiftieth birth- 
day, 2% chances to 1 of attaining sixty, 
only five chances out of ten of reaching 
seventy, one chance in 5% of reaching 
eighty, and one chance in a hundred of 
becoming ninety. 

Having been lucky in all the drawings 
up to fifty years, the average man has 
4¥, chances to 1 of becoming sixty; to 
become seventy, the chances are 11% to 1 
in his favor; to become eighty, he has 
but one chance in five; and to become 
ninety, one chance in a hundred. 

If already sixty the average citizen has 
two chances to one of becoming seventy, 
one chance in four of becoming eighty, 
and one chance in sixty-six of reaching 
ninety. } 

The man of seventy has three chances in 
eight of becoming eighty and one in fifty 
of becoming ninety. 











If one has weathered the storm until 
his eightieth birthday, he has one chance 
in seventeen of reaching his ninetieth mile- 
post. 

It will be 
older, our chances of reaching ninety in- 
crease greatly. 


observed that, as we get 





The Travels of Sand 


THE travels of grains of sand have long 
been a matter of scientific record. Years 
ago it was established that particles 
picked up on the coasts of Pas de Calais 
had their origin in the rocks of Brittany, 
from 120 to 180 miles distant. Another 
standard fact is the discovery on the coast 
of Denmark of chalk dust which undoubt- 
edly came from the cliffs of Normandy. 

Professor Thoulet, the French oceanog- 
rapher, has determined the precise manner 
in which these particles travel such great 
distances. He finds that the result is due 
entirely to the action of waves and tides, 
causing the particles of sand to pursue a 
zigzag course, which he likens to the teeth 
of a saw, and having in the Channel and 
the North Sea a general direction from 
east to west. 

M. Thoulet calculates that each grain 
travels at least 8,000 yards up and down 
the beach under the impulse of the in- 
coming and retreating waves for each yard 
that it is conveyed parallel with the coast- 
line. On an average about fifteen waves 
a minute strike the beach, and these cause 
a lateral movement of about one centi- 
metre, or one-tenth of an inch, which, 
however, is apt to be constantly reversed 
by winds, currents, and obstructions. Thus, 
allowing something for the influence of the 
wind when the sand is dry, the sand from 
Brittany found along the Pas de Calais 
strand must have travelled something like 
a million miles to reach there. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DURING SLEEP 


Nature Repairs the Human Engine. 





The activities of the day cause more 
or less waste of tissues in the human 
engine, which is repaired at night during 
sleep. 

The man or woman who can sleep well 
at night is sure of the necessary repairs, 
other things being right, to make each 
day a time of usefulness and living a 
real joy 

But let insomnia get hold of you and 
the struggle begins, of trying to work 
with a machine out of repair. A Nebr. 
woman’s experience with coffee as a 
producer of insomnia is interesting. She 
says: 

“T used to be a coffee drinker, and was 
so nervous I could not sleep at night 
before about 12 o’clock unless I would 
take some medicine. I was under the 
doctor’s care for about 5 years, and my 
weight got down to 82 lbs. 

“The doctor said I would have to quit 
drinking coffee. Then my father got me 
to try Postum, which he said had done 
wonders for him, I am past 43, and be- 
fore I quit drinking coffee my heart would 
jump and flutter at times, miss a beat, 
then beat so fast I could hardly breathe in 
enough air, and I would get smothered. 

“My tongue would get so stiff I could 
not talk, and I could not hold a glass to 
drink from. Since I have been drinking 
Postum, in place of coffee, I can sleep 
sound any time I lie down, and I feel I 
owe everything to Postum. I now weigh 
120 Ibs. and am well ” 
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398 HE financial upheaval of two years 
“es ago wrought out some remarkable 
changes in public sentiment, not the 
least being the diversion of the pub- 
§ lic’s interest, to a certain degree, 
from the stock market into the 
f market for bonds. Ever since the 
M¥o? panic the bond-houses have done a 
relatively much better business than 
the stock houses. The public seems to have become 
fuliy awakened to the profit possibilities in bonds. 

No further profits such as have been gathered in 
are in sight, but there are still many prominent issues 
of bonds which are likely to appreciate largely in 
price, and public interest in bonds is apt to remain at 
a high point for a good while to come. Furthermore, 
there has been a decided broadening out of sentiment. 
The old first-mortgage bonds netting the buyer four 
per cent. or less are just as popular with trustees and 
with savings-banks as ever, but the average investor 
has become educated up to the possibilities of making 
his money earn more for him than that. 

How much more? How much ought my savings 
to be earning for me?—-that is the question being 
asked every day by thousands of investors all over 
the country. The supply of capital is very great; 
other people, too, want to put out their money where 
it will yield the best possible return. But, on the 
other hand, the bond-houses are offering great quanti- 
ties of securities yielding from four to six per cent., 
and the supply is being continually added to. What 
are these masses of bonds being offered, and what 
rate of interest can the investor expect to realize and 
still feel that his money is unquestionably safe? 

Take first the bonds netting the buyer an income 
of from four to four and three-quarters per cent. 
Examination of the lists shows that the bulk of this 
class is made up of railroad issues. A good many 
high-grade municipal bonds lap over from the class 
above and yield a little over four per cent., but most 
of the bonds in this subdivision are railroad securi- 
ties—those that sell up around a four per cent. basis, 
mostiy mortgage issues, and those that sell around 
four and three-quarters per cent., mostly collateral- 
trust bonds and the like. 

Considering the bonds which are being offered to 
net from four and three-quarters to five and one-quar- 
ter per cent. as the second class, it appears that in 
this division are included the big blanket-mortgage 
issues of some of the railways, the mortgage bonds of 
high-grade industrial companies, and the so-called pub- 
lic-service corporation bonds—bonds of the electric- 
lighting, gas, and street-railway companies. 

The third class of bonds, those netting between 
five and one-quarter and six per cent., is made up 
mostly of the industrial issues, irrigation bonds, and 
other “specialties.” A fourth class might be named 
consisting of bonds netting over six per cent., and in it 
there would be found a good many issues which it 
would be safe and profitable to buy. As a class, how- 
ever, bonds yielding over six per cent. are a pretty 
risky field for the investment of the average man’s 
funds. 

Of the three classes of bonds named, it wil] readily 
appear that the first appeals rather to that large 
class of investors who make income the primary con- 
sideration, caring less about possible appreciation in 
the value of the principal. Directly after the panic 
this was the kind of bond which was most in demand 
and in which the improvement was most marked. It 
was very much of a question at that time whether any 
but the tried and seasoned bonds would go on paying 
their interest at all. Attention thus converging upon 
a comparatively limited group of issues, their price 
rose rapidly until many of them got up to a four-per- 
cent. basis, while many good second-grade railroad 
bonds could still be bought to yield over six per cent. 
After that came a readjustment, when most of these 
second-grade bonds which were really good began to 
rise rapidly and to fill in the gap which separated 
them from the first-mortgage issues. The latter, how- 
ever, not only held their gain, but rose even further 
to a point’ where they netted the buyer considerably 
less than four per cent. 

For trust funds, for savings-bank investment, and 
for other similar purposes, bonds of this class may 
still be attractive, but for the ordinary investment of 
savings it seems as though purchases of this kind of 
bond were an unnecessary sacrifice of income and the 
possibilities of profit. It is possible to build a wall 
too thick—to demand an unnecessary amount of pro- 
tection. Overcautiousness results only in a waste 
of resources. So it is with the bond that nets only 
four per cent. Even where safety is the prime con- 
sideration the man with money to invest should have 
no trouble in finding a bond which will pay from 
four and one-quarter to four and three-quarters per 
cent., and afford besides some little chance for the 
growth of the principal. 

It is when the second class of bonds is considered, 
however, those yielding from four and three-quarters 
to five and one-quarter per cent., that there appears 
the chance for a decided appreciation in the value of 
the investment itself. Take, for instance, the blanket- 
mortgage railroad bonds, authorized in 1905 and 1906, 
which have been issued in such quantity during the 
past few months. These are bonds which, while most 
of them have already risen strikingly in price, have 
still a very wide margin of possible appreciation. 
With them the only question is of the margin of earn- 
ings of the road over fixed charges. If through the 
recent depression these roads earned more than was 
necessary and are now running into a long period of 
better times when dividends are to be restored and 
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PROFIT POSSIBILITIES IN BONDS 


By Franklin Escher 


raised, why, then these bonds are good. And after 
they have then been shown to be good, it is not going 
to be possible to buy them to net five per cent. or over, 
for very long. 

In this second class of bonds, too, must be included 
the high-grade industrial issues, many of which are 
guaranteed, and also the great class of so-called pub- 
lic-service corporation bonds. The latter is a form 
of security in the possibilities of which the public is 
just beginning to be educated. Bonds of street rail- 
way, electric and gas lighting companies, ete., having 
the most favorable franchises and offering the 
strongest security, can be bought to yield five per cent. 
or better, the reason being that many of these com- 
panies are comparatively new and the bonds there- 
fore not what is called “seasoned.” There is no 
really active market, too, for many of these public- 
service bonds, a fact which, while it prejudices many 
against them, means that the issuing companies have 
to sell them to yield a bigger return to the investor 
than would otherwise be the case. As a matter of 
fact, for the right kind of issue there is always a 
reasonably close market, and in the greatly increased 
income he gets, the investor is more than compensated 
for not seeing his bonds continually quoted. 

In this same class and yielding, in general, a 
slightly higher return than the public-service corpora- 
tion issues, come the best grade of industrial bonds. 
Here, undoubtedly, discrimination must be used, but 
with a little care it is possible to pick out any num- 
ber of first-mortgage issues which are a good deal 
better security than many railroad bonds selling a 
good deal higher. Take, for instance, the first-miort- 
gage bonds of the companies which go to make up the 
United States Steel Corporation, many of which, in 
addition to their mortgage feature, are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed by the big company. Surely a better 
security could hardly be asked for; and yet all these 
bonds can be bought very much cheaper than the first- 
mortgage bonds of a good many little railroads which 
can hardly earn their bond interest and which, at a 
foreclosure sale, would hardly bring the face value of 
the mortgage. 

The explanation is simple enough. Investors have 
always had a prejudice against industrial bonds as 
compared with the railroad issues—it has always 
been held that an industrial bond should sell con- 
siderably lower than a railroad bond of equal security. 
But gradually this prejudice is being eradicated. It 
is an idea of long standing and deep root and to 
change it takes time, but that it is being changed is 
clearly proved by the favorable terms on which large 
industrial financing has been done this year. In- 
vestors are beginning to see that what counts is not 
whether the bond is classified as an industrial or a 
railroad, but rather what is the security back of 
each individual issue. 

As to the third class of bonds, the industrials and 
“ specialties ” yielding between five and one-quarter 
and six per cent., great care and discrimination must 
be exercised in their purchase. The first-mortgage six- 
per-cent. bonds of some of the country’s leading in- 
dustrials, iron, cement, ete., many of which sell just a 
few points above par, may safely enough be bought, 
but where the return offered is up around six per 
cent. and the property small and obscure, the buyer 
should be very sure of his information regarding the 
company’s earning power and assets. There are such 
bonds, many of them, which a business man can safely 
buy, but an investment of this kind is a good deal 
Jike putting money into a private enterprise, and 
should be made only where the investor is in a posi- 
tion to obtain full knowledge of the facts; further- 
more, only where he has implicit faith in the men 
identified with the enterprise. 

The latter consideration applies especially in the 
case of the high-income-yielding “ specialties,” water- 
power bonds, irrigation bonds, ete., which are now 
being so freely sold to investors. Waste-lands in 
the West are being reclaimed to the value of millions 
of dollars, and the work is being carried on with the 
proceeds of bonds sold to investors on terms exceed- 
ingly favorable to the latter. Some of these enter- 
prises are highly successful and some are dead failures. 
The man who puts his money into them is taking a 
certain amount of risk—he owes it to himself to post 
himself fully before making an investment. If he is 
not in a position to beeome personally acquainted 
with the facts, but still has enough faith in the enter- 
prise to put his money into it, the investment should 
be made only through a bank or banker of the highest 
standing. There are a number of houses whose very 
connection with any enterprise amounts almost to 
a guarantee of its goodness. 

Of the three classes of securities mentioned, the ex- 
perience of the past year would seem to show that it 
is the bonds of the second class which have the best 
chance of appreciation in value. The general run of 
industrial and public-service corporation bonds have a 
way of finding their correct level and then maintain- 
ing it for long periods without much change in 
price. Bonds of the second class on the other hand— 
the consolidated railway mortgages, for instance—are 
subject to such influences as consolidation, increased 
dividends, ete., which often result in a great enhance- 
ment in price. So far this year there have been at 
least three important railroad consolidations by which 
the bonds of the roads taken in have increased very 
greatly in value. The bond of a struggling little inde- 
pendent line is one thing; the same bond, when that 
little independent line has been made a vital link in 
one - the big systems, is a different kind of security 
entirely. 

It does not follow that the investor who wants to 
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see his principal grow must limit his attention to 
bonds of roads whose credit is apt to be strengthened 
through consolidations or dividend increases, but it is 
a fact that where the question is of choice between 
the bond of a road which has such chances and the 
bond of a road which has not, this consideration should 
be given full weight. The number of independent 
railway systems is becoming less and less, but there 
are still chances to buy safe bonds of companies which 
are almost certain to be absorbed by larger systems 
within a comparatively short time. 

This question of consolidation is only one of the 
almost innumerable influences which are likely to 
affect bond values favorably, and in the way of which 
the wise investor will take care to place himself. The 
time is over when the business man with a thousand 
dollars to put away bought any four-per-cent. bond 
at par that his banker happened to want to get rid of, 
stowing it away, drawing his $40 a year, and never 
giving a thought to what his money might be doing 
for him. This is the time of the broad financial educa- 
tion of the investor. He has given attention to this 
question of his savings and he knows something about 
it. If there is a chance for him safely to invest his 
money so as to realize an increase in the principal as 
well as a full income, he wants to consider the proposi- 
tion. He is awake, at last, to the profit possibilities ; 
he is losing less money in stocks and making more 
money in bonds. 


The story about the bond salesman who found a 
Kansas farmer’s home equipped with two stock-tickers 
is perhaps the product of a fertile imagination, but 
there is no doubt that the increased wealth of the 
agricultural communities is resulting in a large ab- 
sorption of railroad and other corporation bonds in 
territory where the farm mortgage has up to now been 
about the only form of investment. There are still a 
good many mortgages on western farms and there is 
still a good deal of money invested in them, but the 
Eastern bond houses have this year been given an 
opening which they can be depended upon to push to 
the utmost. 

The increase in the wealth of the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country has naturally resulted in a big 
reduction in the volume of mortgages available for in- 
vestment—so much so that in many communities pros- 
perous farmers who have never thought of placing 
their surplus anywhere else have been hard put to 
know how to invest their money. No one realized this 
condition quicker than did the get-rich-quick and 
mining-swindle men, and, first on the ground, they 
have already reaped a rich harvest. The prosperous 
farmer, however, in spite of the coniic papers, is quick 
to learn by experience, and the bond houses are count- 
ing on placing a big quantity of solid securities in 
the crop-raising States this fall. The selling organiza- 
tion of some of these firms who deal directly with the 
small investor has been developed to a marvellous de- 
gree of efficiency during the past two years. 


In the present discussion as to the proposed reduc- 
tion of savings-bank interest, an important point is 
that what means little or nothing to the individual 
depositor may mean everything to the bank in which 
he keeps his money. The difference between 314 per 
cent. and 4 per cent. on a deposit of $500 is just $2.50 
per year. To the individual, however moderate his 
income, such a reduction is trivial. To the bank— 
which must pay its expenses out of the narrow margin 
between the income it receives from its investments 
and what it pays its depositors—the difference be- 
tween 31%, per cent. and 4 per cent. may mean just the 
whole difference between a conservative and an uwun- 
conservative way of conducting its business. The $2.50 
which the five-hundred-dollar depositor gives up is 
money well spent in assuring the safety of his deposit 


‘in the bank. 


Just what influence the issue of new securities exerts 
on the money market is a question which is being 
widely discussed at the present time. That the sale of, 
say, $1,000,000 of new bonds by some railroad does 
not “ lock up” or “ take out of the market ” $1,000,000 
of cash is obvious—at the same time the issue of new 
bonds does produce an effect which at a time like 
the present is well worth while noting. That effect is 
the “ fixing ” of capital, the transfer of credit at bank 
from the account of the individual depositor to the 
account of the corporation which is borrowing the 
money. As it affects the general situation, the great 
difference is that as long as the money remains in 
the individual depositor’s account it is available for 
any purpose to which the bank may want to put it. 
It is liquid, so to speak. But let the money be trans- 
ferred to the credit of some corporation which has 
borrowed it in order to spend it, and the money is apt 
to become widely scattered and in small amounts. 
Sooner or later most of it will find its way back into 
the banks, but in the meantime the banks have had 
just so much less to lend. 


‘ The pen may be mightier than the sword, but as a 
sreserver of peace between the nations the dollar must 
be given first place. The small French rentier with a 
Russian bond in his box, or the great Paris banking- 
house which has loaned millions of francs to an in- 
dustrial company in Germany—both of them will 
think several times before renee: 4 in favor of a wart 
which is bound to work havoc with the price of their 
securities. The fact that the small French investor, 
for instance, holds the bulk of the Russian national 
debt is about as strong a guarantee against trouble 
between these cotintries as there could possibly be, 
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Fishing with a Rake 


FisHina with a garden rake and a bi- 
cycle lamp is not sport, but it has been 
found very profitable in England, where 
fish are raised for the market in much the 
same manner as pigs or chickens. 

The fish-cultivator utilizes stiff clay 
lands, which are not valuable for agri- 
cultural purposes, and digs a number of 
rather shallow ponds supplied with water 
from a convenient stream. ‘These ponds 
are stocked with such coarse fish as find 
«a ready market—roach, perch, bream, and 
eels. Under ordinary conditions the culti- 
vator figures on a net profit of one hun- 
dred dollars per acre on his ponds, which 
is considerably more than the average 
agricultural lands will produce in the 
course of a year. It is not unusual for 
institutions, such as homes for aged and 
crippled persons, orphan asylums, ete., to 
have fish-ponds which provide without ex- 
pense a quantity of staple food. 

The harvesting of the fish is most easily 
accomplished at night, the fishing para- 
phernalia consisting of an ordinary garden 
rake, a good bicycle lamp or electric bull’s- 
eye, and a basket. When ‘the bright light 
is thrown upon the water the fish crowd 
into the lighted area in such numbers that 
the larger ones—the only ones that shoul. 
be taken from the ponds, of course—may 
be readily raked ashore and placed in the 
basket. 





A Victim of the Game 


EuGENE A. Byrne, 2 first-classman at 
the West Point Military Academy and 
left tackle on the footbali team, was 
fatally injured during the Army-Harvard 
game at West Point on October 30th. 

















Cadet Byrne, on the football-field 


The accident occurred in the second half 
of the game, when the score stood 9-0 in 
Harvard’s favor, and play was discon- 
tinued. In deference to Cadet Byrne the 
authorities at the Academy declared that 
the remainder of the football schedule 
had ‘been cancelled and that the annual 
Army-Navy game would not be played. 





Taking a Great Risk 


THE popular and wide-spread interest 
in aeronautics has recently been concretely 
manifested by the announcement, on the 
part of an enterprising Scottish casualty 
insurance company, of a policy offering 
protection to aviators. 

Considering the fact that aeroplanes 
and air-ships are still in the initial stage 
of scientific and experimental development 
and that the dangers of aerial locomotion 
can only be problematically determined, 
the rate of this policy and its indemnity 
provisions seem surprisingly liberal, es- 
pecially since even Lloyds decline to issue 
Insurance covering loss or damage to the 
structure or machinery of aeroplanes or 
air-ships. 

Another progressive Scottish company 
has likewise recently notified its agents 
that all future personal accident policies 
issued will be extended to cover the risks 
of ballooning and aviation. 

Although balloons and aeroplanes up to 
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the present have been almost exclusively 
operated by qualified experts, if aerial 
locomotion becomes the pastime that con- 
ditions seem more and more to indicate, 
the tendency on the part of the inex- 
perienced will undoubtedly be to minimize 
the dangers of aviation and to risk flight 
without much apprenticeship or perhaps 
sufficient regard for the hazards of the 
region below. The possibilities of damage 
in this way to the property of innocent 
parties has likewise been recently antici- 
pated by a well-known marine insurance 
company that has not long since obtained 
powers to insure such risks. 

It will thus be seen that present tend- 
encies strongly point to the opening up 
in the near future of an entirely new field 
for insurance activity. 





Olive-trees Centuries Old 


THE longevity of forest trees has been 
discussed frequently by scientists, but only 
in rare instances have cases been cited as 
examples of extraordinarily long life 
among cultivated fruit trees. However, 
from Syria come stories of olive-trees 
that are centuries old, and these ages are 
established without any question. 

There is in existence a trust deed that 
was issued 499 years ago and relates to 
an orchard of 490 olive-trees located near 
Tripoli, Syria. At the present day these 
trees still bear fruit of an excellent quality 
and in abundance, though the trunks and 
branches are gnarled and carry the marks 
of age. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, however, that their productiveness 
may continue for many more years to 
come. 

The fruit-growers of Syria are recog- 
nizing the value of their orchards and 
much new planting is being done. A single 
block of 300,000 olive-trees was set out 
recently near Beirut, one of the centres of 
the industry. Formerly the natives were 
satisfied with one crop of fruit every three 
years and believed that to be all the trees 
could produce, but the introduction of 
Kuropean methods of culture have made 
the groves yield handsomely every season. 
The old practice of thrashing the fruit 
from the branches probably was the cause 
of the intermittent crops. 

The people who harvest the olives and 
prepare the oil do not receive regular 
wages, but are paid according to an old 
Syrian custom. The pickers are given 
five per cent. of the actual fruit gathered, 
while the grinders receive ten per cent. 
of the olives ground. 





A New Rat Two Feet Long 


In 1873 a great rat-like rodent, which 
was named dinomys, was discovered in the 
Peruvian Andes. But a single specimen 
was found, and this is now preserved in 
the Berlin museum. Not long ago Dr. 
Goeldi of Para rediscovered the dinomys 
in the lowlands of Brazil. Its natural 
habitat is now supposed to be the almost 
unexplored regions lying among the foot- 
hills of the Andes between Brazil, Bolivia, 
and Peru. 

The animal is described as reminding 
one of an immense rat well advanced in 
development toward the bear. It is about 
two feet long, with a bushy tail nine inches 
long, thick-set, and has a waddling gait. 
Its character is a combination of leisure- 
ly movements and supreme good nature. 
It seems well provided for digging, but 
knows nothing of haste. Dr. Goeldi keeps 
a mother and her young one in a cage. 





How Ostriches Fight 


OstrRIcHuEs battle for supremacy with as 
much ferocity as stags, bulls, buffaloes, 
and other animals. An ostrich fight is 
amusing, inasmuch as it amounts prac- 
tically to a boxing-match with the feet, 
wherein the combatants lightly dance 
around each other. There is, however, 
this difference: if any human boxer could 
hit as hard with his hands as can an 
ostrich with its feet the championship 
would be decided. by a single blow. In 
sparring the ostrich stands on one foot, 
with the other foot and the wings raised, 
the bill wide open, and the neck distended. 
He strikes with the force of a trip- 
hammer. Sometimes on an ostrich-farm 
a keeper will become involved in such a 
mix-up, in which event it is not infre- 
quently the case that the human emerges 
from the scrap with a broken limb or 
head. 

Under modern training an_ ostrich 
equals a horse in power, and, indeed, can 
perform many of. the “stunts” whereof 
his equine colleague is capable. In one 
respect, however, he excels the horse, for 
by the aid of its wings the ostrich can 
leave. behind the swiftest-running thor- 
oughbred. In harness an ostrich has at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, paced in about a 
horse’s time. 
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Genuine Roquefort Cheese 


OnE who has never visited the village 
of Roquefort, in the department of 
Aveyron, France, can form no idea of 
the extent of that cheese industry whose 
product is known the world over from the 
name of the town where it is manufac- 
tured. No pains are spared to secure the 
best results. 

The kind and quality of the milk is 
important. It must be pure unskimmed 
sheep’s milk, unadulterated with water or 
with any other milk. Inspectors are em- 
ployed and instruments used to detect 
fraud. The green hills of the Aveyron, 
which furnish fine pastures for feeding the 
sheep, play no small part in the quality 
of the milk and the celebrity of Roquefort 
cheese. 

In the Roquefort industry the cans and 
everything pertaining to the milk must 
be scrupulously clean. The dairies are 
in dry and airy spots, and the white- 
washed walls, cemented floors, and screen- 
ed windows all conduce to cleanliness. 
The dairy consists of three rooms, in the 
second of which a temperature of sixty- 
three degrees Fahrenheit is recorded by 
the thermometer the year round. 

The milk is first heated to a temperature 
of over ninety degrees Fahrenheit and 
curdled by the addition of rennet. The 
curds pass through various processes of 
draining, salting, moulding, ete., but to 
state this generally gives only a slight 
idea of the time and care necessary. From 
start to shipment it requires fifty to 
sixty days to turn out a satisfactory prod- 
uct. The various operations might be 
briefly stated as follows: (1) Treatment 
of the milk—skimming, heating, curdling, 
dividing the cruds, draining, putting into 





moulds and scattering with powder of 
stale bread crumbs, tasting, hardening; 
(2) treatment of cheese at factory—re- 
ceiving and weighing, first and second salt- 
ing, brushing, piercing and classifying, 
placing in caves, -first turning, maturing 
in caves, second turning, second classify- 
ing, maturing continued, third and last 
turning before shipment. 

The preparation of the bread is a long 
and interesting part of the process. <A 
special kind of bread is moistened and 
left to mould in a cave for about two 
months. It is then cut into small pieces, 
dried, ground, and bolted. The powder 
thus obtained is scattered over the layers 
of curds as they are placed in the moulds. 
This makes the bluish green streaks 
noticed in the cheese and helps to give 
Roquefort its aroma. 

The caves perform an important part 
in the fabrication of this cheese. It is 
largely by maturing and mellowing in 
them that Roguefort cheese is celebrated 
throughout the world for its delicate flavor 
and peculiar aroma. These caves are ex- 
cavations, some natural and some aarti- 
ficial, hollowed out in the side of the steep 
and rocky mountain which dominates the 
little village clinging to its side. They 
are cold and damp, but ventilated by the 
air which penetrates through the fissures 
in the stratified rocks. There are several 
stories in each cave containing shelves on 
which the cheese is placed. 

After the cheese mellows or ripens for 
about forty-five days in the cave, it is 
ready for shipment or to be placed in the 
refrigerating rooms, which are cooled by 
an ammoniac process operated by electric 
machinery. 
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ENGLISH SYMPATHY FOR FERRER 


VICTOR GRAYSON, A SOCIALIST MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT, SPEAKING AT DEPTFORD, 
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Household Economy in 
Germany 


_Can the German working-man live on 
his wages? Are his earnings sufficient 
upon which to support a family? The 
increased cost of practically all essential 
foodstuffs and the consequent struggle of 
the wage-earner for better pay, which has 
been going on in Germany for several 
years, have made these questions of vital 
interest. The Imperial Statistical Bureau 
has assembled data bearing upon these 
questions, which, to a certain extent, 
seem to answer both in the negative, 
and, while not -complete enough to be 
accepted as final, do, however, present 





a most interesting picture of the struggle 
for existence of the man who is depend- 
ent upon the work of his hands for his 
daily bread. 

In all German cities household account- 
books were distributed to heads of fam- 
ilies, who agreed to keep for one full year 
a complete and detailed account of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. As an exact ac- 
count of even the most insignificant items 
of daily receipts and expenditures was 
asked for, it follows naturally that a 
very large number of those who expressed 
a willingness to do so failed to continue 
their bookkeeping to the end of the year, 
but more. than one-fourth of those who 
undertook the task did do so. The Sta- 
tistical Bureau received 960 full family 
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accounts covering the year, and of these 
852 were found available for the purpose 
for which they had been asked. 

The total sum of the incomes of all 
these 852 households was $444,501.18, and 
the total of their expenditures was $453.- 
005.88. This leaves a deficit of $8,504.70. 
The average income per family was 
$521.70 per year and the average ex- 
penditure $531.69, or an average deficit 
of $9.99 per family. It is noteworthy, 
however, that deficits occurred mostly in 
families of the larger earning capacities. 

The average expenditure per person in 
these 852 households was $114.63, dis- 
tributed as follows: Food, $52.21; cloth- 
ing, $14.49; rent, $20.59; heat and light, 
$4.66; miscellaneous expenses, $22.68. 
These averages are made up from va- 
rious groups of what may be regarded 
as the better classes of wage-earners; and 
however incomplete, they present a very 
clear picture of the narrowness of the 
margin between income and the cost of 
actual necessities for the ordinary wage- 
earner and good citizen of the German 
Empire and the distress that any unfor- 
seen accident, such a sickness, lack of 
work, ete., cannot help but cause. 

An interesting companion picture to 
that of the imperial inquiry is presented 
by a series of forty-five household ac- 
counts of Nuremberg families, each being 
a detailed statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures for the full period of one year. 
With reference to calling, the heads of 
these families represent as many groups 
as do the 852 families of the imperial 
data, but they are, on the whole, of a 
somewhat higher standard. By far the 
greater part of them are, however, wage- 
earners pure and simple, the only excep- 
tions being a few city employees with 
salaries about equal to the earnings of the 
better paid wage-workers. Each house- 
hold consists of husband and wife and 
one or more children, and the total fam- 
ily incomes vary from $318.20 to $717.57 
per year. The average figures for these 
families may safely be accepted as a fair- 
ly typical presentation of the financial 
status of the better class of Nuremberg 
wage-earners. 

The average annual ‘income of the forty- 
five families under consideration was 
$443.39, and the expenditures $451.49, 
giving an average deficit of $8.10 for each 
family. 

More than one-half the entire income 
went for food and drink. This item in- 
cludes not only the cost of the home table, 
but also that of food and drink consumed 
at public houses. For this latter item, 
most of it beer, almost 10 per cent. of 
the entire income was spent. The expendi- 
tures for tobacco were trifling, as were also 
the expenditures for fish, cheese, butter, 
potatoes, and green vegetables. The diet 
consisted practically of meat, sausage, 
black bread, and beer. 

The amount paid for insurance of all 
varieties (including the imperial sick, 
accident, and old-age insurance dues) 
averaged 6.1 per cent. of the total income, 
a sum that seems abnormally high. No- 
table, too, is the item for “ social and in- 
tellectual purposes,” including subscrip- 
tions to newspapers, contributions to po- 
litical parties, union dues, ete., which 
averaged 3.6 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditures. The remaining 5.4 per cent. 
of expenditures were for a variety of pur- 
poses—education, travel, gifts, ete. 

From these forty-five household ac- 
counts it appears that practically the 
entire income of the better-paid wage- 
earner must be paid out for food and the 
actual necessities of life. Nothing is left 
either for savings or for purposes of cul- 
ture, books, art, ete. 





Personality in Railroading 

THAT an attractive personality is one 
of the most valuable assets in business 
life, and particularly in the railroad serv- 
ice, is the belief of George A. Cullen, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Lackawanna 
Railroad. No matter in what department 
of the railroad a man is employed, if his 
personal characteristics render him com- 
panionable among his fellows a tremen- 
dous obstacle has been surmounted on the 
Then, too, if an employee 
is pleasant and agreeable in his dealings 
with the public, he will avoid a great pro- 
portion of the alleged grievances on the 
part of passengers. 

Mr. Cullen has devised a “ standard of 
fitness ” by which to measure the efficiency 
of railroad men. They should have a 
thorough understanding of all the techni- 
cal details that pertain to the duties of 
their positions, but should give requested 
information in plain and simple language 
that the layman may readily understand. 
All trainmen should have a proper regard 
for their personal appearance. A fund 
of general information is invaluable, and 
any extra or unexpected attention or in- 
formation that may be offered is always 
appreciated and remembered by the anx- 
ious passenger. Last but greatest of the 
elements that make up an attractive per- 
sonality is that of kindliness, a quality 
that can save trainmen from many disa- 
greeable situations which inevitably arise. 
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Correspondence 


“THE EUROPEAN HUSH ” 
PirtsspurG, Pa., October 16, 1909. 
T'o tie Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—l read with great interest your editorial com- 
ments in HARPER’s WEEKLY of October 9th, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s very interesting article, ‘* The European 
Hush ” in the October McClure. 

The “conceivable possibilities” that you cite are 
quite possible, but you could have cited a great many 
more, perhaps more so, 

Is it not possible and, indeed, quite probable that 
Germany's aggressive power is altogether over-rated 
even with Austria’s help, since that power very 
apparently, by the seizure of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
has created an Alsace-Lorraine question for herself, 
and which the Turks and the Slavs are not very apt 
to forget or forgive, any more than France forgets 
Alsace-Lorraine ? 

Granting Germany’s military superiority, is Eu- 
rope any more in danger of German domination to-day 
than she was one hundred years ago from the French, 
with Napoleon at the height of his career and with the 
prestige of Austerlitz and Jena?—Yet Waterloo was 
but five years off. 

German ambitions and aims are well known, she 
makes no secret of them, but therein lies the weak 
point. 

She wants the Dutch seaboard, she wants Antwerp, 
the rival of Hamburg, she looks longingly at Copen- 
hagen and the Russian Baltie° provinces. Given the 
opportunity to carry put her programme, is it to be 
doubted that she would do it? To realize this dream, 
however, means fighting all Europe, a much more 
united Europe than Napoleon had to fight. London, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg, on whom principally rests 
the task of maintaining European equilibrium, are, be- 
yond all probabilities, fully prepared to meet any 
emergencies, 

Further, is it to be assumed that in a conflict in 
which their national existence is at stake, Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark would not be concerned and 
prepared to take sides? That is most improbable, and 
their capacity for defence is not by any means negli- 
gible. 

Again, would Italy, Spain, Turkey, and Portugal also 
not take sides in a conflict which, if lost, would mean 
German domination? That is hardly conceivable, even 
though in name Italy is a member of the Triple 
Alliance. 

Even in a direet conflict with either England or 
France is it not probable that Germany would be 
taking tremendous chances? Suppose by superior 
fighting, or a trick of fate, Germany did destroy 
Britain's navy and succeeded in landing an army in 
England, this would hardly lead to a single battle as a 
wind-up, another Hastings, as you say—and then the 
dismemberment of the British Empire. 

In what shape would Germany’s navy be in after 
wiping England’s off the sea? Most probably almost 
annihilated itself, for it can be said almost with a cer- 
tainty that no British ship would be towed to Ger- 
man shipyards for repairs after any sea. fight. 

Even with the loss of her navy, would England be as 
defenceless as is generally supposed? Carrying troops 
across the North Sea and keeping up communications 
with an army after it is landed is not so very simple, 
considering modern means for defence aside from 
battleships 

With mines, torpedoes, and submarines to fight from 
below, and dirigibles and aeroplanes to drop high ex- 
plosives from above. it is quite reasonable to assume 
that many, very many, troop-laden ships would never 
reach destination, and that the army already landed 
would encounter the most desperate kind of resistance. 
At this stage the British Empire, instead of falling 
apart, would undoubtedly be drawn into closer bonds 
with the mother country, and the peril would arouse 
all. Ireland rising in rebellion for independence? 
Never: that is a libel on Treland. She might demand 
home rule and, indeed, why should she not have it? 
Aside from that, you would find Treland’s sons among 
the best defenders of England. 

Your forecast for South Africa is also most probably 
wrong. South Africa’s sympathies are Dutch, not 
German, and what would be most likely to happen is 
that Boer regiments would be found fighting on Eng- 
land’s side. 

India might rise, and indeed that seems likely to 
happen soon, but now India is not quite ready to walk 
alone, the mass of her population is not homogeneous 
enough for concerted action. The loss of the interior 
for the time being would probably be the extent of the 
troubles there. 

It is quite certain that German aggression in India 
in case of Britain’s defeat on the sea would bring her 
in conflict with Japan. 

In a conflict with France would Germany have such 
decided advantage as is commonly assumed? That, too, 
indeed, is very much a question. 

While Germany could throw a vast army against 
the French, she could not deplete her eastern frontier, 
and would be obliged to retain a large part of her 
forces at home for possible emergencies. 

France could concentrate her entire army against the 
Germans, who would probably find themselves out- 
numbered and be obliged to fight their enemy on his 
own chosen ground as well. France’s plan of cam- 
paign would probably be purely a defensive ane, a plan 
in which the invader takes all the chances. 

A march to Paris, if it could be accomplished at all, 
would probably find Germany prostrated from the 
terrible cost in men and resources. 

Is it not possible, too, that the loss of an important 
battle at the beginning of the conflict, or a severe 
check at the frentier, might not throw the war into 
German territory? Indeed, given a leader, it is hard 
to conceive what tne homogeneous French nation 
might do. 

It is apparent that in case of an attack on either 
England or France, both nations would be immediately 


involved, and that Austria would help Germany. But 
can Austria be of much help to Germany? This ap- 
pears very doubtful now, for she will yet probably be- 
come involved herself on account of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and that is most likely to happen when Ger- 
many is unable to help her. 

It was stated in the daily papers some few weeks 
ago that the anniversary of the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was observed in some of the Balkan 
cities by draping public buildings in black. What can 
this signify? It is very apparent that it means that 
the question of Bosnia and Herzegovina is very far 
from being considered a closed incident in the Near 
East, and that, given the chance, Austria will have to 
give account. 

It is quite conceivable that Austria may yet be 
seeking another John Sobiesky among her Polish sub- 
jects. 

Going still deeper inte “conceivable possibilities,” 
if the worst came to the worst and both England and 
France were crushed and Germany came out of the 
conflict strong enough to dominate Europe, how long 
could she hold her lead? It is very doubtful if she 
could for long. Healthy competition among nations, 
through continuous efforts, like individuals, is what 
makes them great. Lack of competition is always ac- 
companied by lack of efforts, and stagnation and decay 
surely follow. That appears to be one of nature’s 
laws. 

Rome thought the destruction of Carthage neces- 
sary to her existence. We can well speculate what 
might our civilization be now if Carthage, Rome, and 
Greece had grown great together, instead of the 
stronger crushing the national existence of the others. 
Could the flood of barbarians which later overran 
Europe and crushed Rome in turn have been con- 
trolled and civilized? Possibly, and the blight of the 
dark ages might have been avoided. If Germany be- 
came master of Europe, her aggressive policy, however, 
would not stop there; she would probably next try to 
dominate the Far East and come in conflict with 
China and Japan. Just about that time, too, she 
would probably be asking Uncle Sam for more details 
concerning the Monroe doctrine. 

Germany points to her rapidly increasing popula- 
tions and proclaims her right to expand by the law of 
the survival of the fittest. This law no longer applies 
to the individual, and the weak are fully protected by 
law. Possibly before long, international law will also 
protect the weak among nations. 

Now as regards Germany’s increasing population 
and France’s stationary one, is it not quite probable 
that France is only a few years ahead of other civil- 
ized nations in this respect? In the United States, now, 
the increase in population is mainly through immigra- 
tion or through native-born of the first and second 
generations of foreigners. 

A decreasing population is a menace, but is a 
rapidly increasing one so greatly to be desired? Does 
a stationary population prove a nation to be decadent? 
France can hardly be ealled a decadent nation, and 
modern civilization seems to incline to smaller birth- 
rate. 

Continuously increasing numbers simply make the 
problems for existence more complex, and this cannot 
exactly be called progress. Witness India and China 
with its vast multitude. 2 

Will the “ominous European hush” lead to a dé- 
bacle? Possibly, and possibly not; chances for and 
against appear about equal. 

Ten years ago war between England and France was 
fully expected. Both nations realize now that such 
war would have been a calamity and that each other’s 
material interests did not really conflict. Both realize 
now that each other’s progress and welfare really con- 
tribute to each other's uplift and civilization at large. 

Does aggressiveness in a nation denote progress? 
That is to be questioned, although that seems to be the 
popular conception. 

Victor Hugo in Les Miserables, commenting on the 
effects on Europe of the battle of Waterloo, remarks 
that, “ Thank Heaven, nations are great without the 
mournful achievements of the sword.” 

In the individual, the village bully and the pugilist 
never represent the most progressive type of citizen, 
Why so among nations? 

Amity among European nations is possible and even 
probable, and we may yet witness Emperor William 
enter Paris, not as a conqueror, but as a most welcome 
guest. Why not? 

This will come about when all realize that there is 
room enough in Europe for all, that all have a right 
to exist and develop along their own chosen line with- 
out fear of being plundered by their neighbors, and 
that the energy now wasted to attain physical su- 
premacy could best be used to the uplift and material 
welfare of mankind. A Utopian dream, this? 

What would our civilization be without the cold 
business-like Englishmen. the canny Scots, and the 
witty Irishman? We certainly need the warm-hearted 
and progressive I'renchman, and the plodding Dutch- 
man with his solid qualities whom all the world loves, 
and the home-loving and industrious German, and the 
impulsive Italian, and all the others. Their property 
and progress will keep our civilization from becoming 
stagnant. 

Craving your indulgence for this already too lengthy 
letter, I cannot stop without quoting, word for word, 
a passage from Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables which 
seems to fit so well: 

“Neither Germany nor England nor France is held 
in a seabbard. A mighty dawn of ideas is peculiar to 
our age, and in this dawn England and Germany have 
their own magnificent flash. They are majestic be- 
cause they think the high level they bring to civiliza- 
tion is intrinsie to them. 

“ Their honor, dignity, enlightenment, and genius are 
not numbers which those gamblers, heroes, and con- 
querors can stake in the lottery of battles.” 

I am, sir. 
GeEoRGE P. THOMAS. 
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THE ONLY WAY TO SAVE NEW YORK 
Brook.yn, N. Y. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The Citizens’ Exhibit at No. 29 Union Square, 
Manhattan, forms a convincing, appalling, and sick- 
ening demonstration of the extravagance, corruption, 
incompetency, and misrule in general of the party now 
in power in Greater New York. The average voter 
on scanning them is so impressed by the posted reve- 
lations of Tammany’s blundering and rascality that 
he is for the moment filled with a fierce desire to 
overthrow the inefficient and evil administration with 
which the metropolis has so long been cursed. . But, 
on reflection, he is prone to wonder whether, after 
all, a change merely of political masters would ever 
insure any radical and lasting reforms in the govern- 
ment of this great municipality. On rare occasions, 
indeed, revolts of the better element, irrespective of 
party ties, occur, and then officials of some brains and 
conscience are chosen to serve the awakened people. 
But these fits of quickening of the public moral sense 
are spasmodic and never become normal. They ef- 
fect simply temporary palliation of the desperate state 
of affairs, this invariably being succeeded by a re- 
currence and an intensifying of detestable conditions. 
There is no dependence to be placed on political ac- 
tivity for the complete cure of the grievous ills of the 
municipal body politic. Some markedly new and ex- 
traordinary measure is necessary to really save the 
city from its mismanagers and looters. 

In view of the usual utter indifference of the vast 
mass of our population to the evils in question, no 
public movement against them can be relied on for 
permanently effective results. It lies rather in the 
hands of a few determined. and public-spirited men 
of high character and wealth to rescue New York 
from its despoilers. These men—large taxpayers and 
representatives of the best citizenship, and therefore 
commanding the confidence and the moral support 
of all honest folk—coming together by a common 
noble impulse, would constitute themselves a board 
of censors and tribunes to look out for, to conserve, 
and to defend the general weal. They would watch 
with eagle-eyed vigilance the conducting of municipal 
business in every department, and would not only de- 
nounce abuses, but also tight them through the col- 
umns of the press and in the courts with the utmost 
vigor. With their assumed ability, integrity, and 
disinterested zeal, combined with ample means, such 
a band of devoted citizens would exert a powerful 
good influence. By appeal to the people, by injunc- 
tion and mandamus, and by efforts to secure the re- 
moval of offending officials, they could eventually con- 
strain even the least worthy of our public servants 
to honest action. Attacking every species of graft, 
they could prevent excessive expenditures for land or 
supplies required by the city, could enforce the pay- 
ment of strictly fair prices for everything bought 
for public use, could bring into legal question and to 
annulment all manifestly fraudulent contracts in which 
the city was made a party, could stir up big and 
little office-holders to greater industry, could go far 
toward putting an end to the plague of the itching 
palm so prevalent in most branches of the public 
service, and could establish an era of genuine econo- 
my and efficiency in municipal administration. This 
bureau of unofficial guardians of the city. being a per- 
manent institution and independent of all partisan 
connections, its effectual work would proceed what- 
ever political organization might be dominant. Va- 
cancies in its membership could he readily filled, and 
so there would be a continuing body until the end of 
time, or until political graft should be known no more. 

Many projects for the benefit of humanity have been 
initiated during the past few years, but few of them 
would equal in wide-spread beneficience the scheme here 
roughly outlined. The successful carrying out of the 
latter in New York would prove a boon not only to 
the millions of this immense town, but also to millions 
elsewhere, for it cannot be doubted that the example 
of New York in the matter would be followed in every 
other city in the land. 

Cannot a half-dozen of New York’s philanthropic 
millionaires be induced to unite their forces for the 
laudable purpose herein set forth? 

I am, sir, 
Tupor WILLIAMS. 


NEGROES 
Cuicaco, ILx., September 17, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Mr. D. L. DuPree’s vituperate and sarcastic 
tirade against the negro is indeed lamentable from the 
view-point of the expected benefits of modern civiliza- 
tion.’ I cannot see that he in any way has picked up 
along the tedious march of human advancement the re- 
finement that is to be expected from those surrounded 
by all that is representative of two thousand years of 
strenuous cultivation. Let us, for the sake of the 
much-vaunted Caucasian love of fairness to the under 
dog, hope that Mr. DuPree will never again smut your 
esteemed paper with such evidence of bigotry, such 
lack of knowledge of the stages of human progress. 
Mr. DuPree is either densely ignorant and beyond all 
hope of improving his intellect, or he should know that 
the world’s present state is only one of many in its 
development. We know the history of races, their rise 
and fall, the peasantry and serfs, the high and de- 
generates, the only thing in their favor was the 
climatic location of their birth, and not the develop- 
ment of brain. The negro will remain American, he 
will forget the lashes of the past, he will work out his 
destiny like others, and in doing so fight his country’s 
battles. 

May I hope this mild protest will reach Mr. DuPree 
through your valuable paper? 

Yours for fairness and patience. 

T am, sir, 
F. C. Brown. 
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The Speech of Seamen 


THERE is hardly a language which has 

not been called upon to provide at least 
one of the curious sea terms which are in 
constant use and whose origin is so ob- 
secure. For instance, the word “ admiral ” 
is not of English origin, but is from the 
Arabic emil el bagh, or lord of the sea. 
Captain comes from the Latin caput, but 
mate is from Icelandic and means a com- 
panion or equal. Coxswain is a word 
whose derivation would never be guessed. 
The coxswain was originally the man who 
pulled the after-oar in the captain’s boat, 
which was known long ago as the cock- 
-boat. This in turn is a corruption of 
the word coracle, a small round boat 
used on the Wye and Usk rivers. So 
coxswain, it is plain, comes to us from 
the Welsh. 

Another curious case of a term grad- 
ually corrupted out of its original form 
is the dog watch. This was originally 
the “ dodge watch” because it lasted only 
two hours instead of four, and thus makes 
it possible that the same men shall not 
be on duty every day during the same 
hours. 

Commodore, a term now discarded by 
our navy, is not so difficult to trace to 
its origin. It is simply the Italian com- 
mandatore, meaning commander. No such 


person as Davy Jones ever existed, though 
we have all often heard of him and his 
locker. To be correct, one should speak 
of “ Duffy Jonah’s Iccker,” for that was 
the original. 

Instead of the terms “ port” and “ star- 
board,” which are in use nowadays, they 
used to talk of “larboard” and “ star- 
board.”” Starboard has nothing in com- 
mon with stars, but is really the Anglo- 
Saxon for “steerboard,” “steer side,” 
because in all galleys which were steered 
by an oar the oar was fixed somewhat to 
the right-hand side of the stern and the 
helmsman held the inboard portion in his 
right hand. “Larboard” is a corruption 
of lower board, the larboard side being in- 
ferior to the other. 

The “jury mast” has nothing in com- 
mon with a jury except its derivation 
from the same word, jour, the French for 
day. The jury mast is one which is put 
up temporarily—for a day—just as a jury 
in ‘its legal term means a tribunal sum- 
moned for a short time only. 

Then there is the “sheet anchor,” the 
name given to the largest anchor carried 
by a ship. This used to be “ shote anchor ” 
and was so called because of its great 
weight, which makes it easy to “ shoot ” 





out in case of an emergency. 




















AN EARLY AEROPLANE INVENTOR 


SIR HIRAM MAXIM MADE AN ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE SECOND “ MODEL 
+ ENGINEER ” EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, ON THE SUBJECT OF HIS EARLY FLYING EX- 


PERIMENTS. 


HE WAS PRESENTED WITH A SILVER MODEL REPRESENTING HIS STEAM 


AEROPLANE INVENTED SIXTEEN YEARS AGO 





Where the Clay Pipes Come 
From 


THE clay pipe is a humble but none the 
less important article of commerce, and 
the merits of the clay have been set forth 
in song and story. If there is any cor- 
ner of the earth where there are no sons 
of Erin—which is doubtful—there is also 
a corner in which no short, black clays 
with inverted bowls are to be found. In 
the South the old black mammy in the 
chimney-corner would not look natural 
without her reed-stem “jar pipe” which 
she bought at “ five cents a grab ”—.¢., as 
many as she could seize in one hand from 
a box full; nor would any picture of rural 
English life appear complete without a 
few “ church-wardens” scattered about. 

The largest clay-pipe factory in the 
world is located in Appomattox County, 
Virginia. Even before the Civil War it 
was known that the clay found in this 
county was particularly adapted to the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes, and occa- 
sionally a negro would, at odd hours, fash- 
ion a few bowls, crudely, with his fingers, 
and sell them at a country store. At the 
end of the war, when in many a South- 
ern home necessity was, in fact, the moth- 
er of invention, several persons turned 
their attention to the clay beds, estab- 
lished a small factory, and began turning 
out pipe-bowls which were sold to local 
merchants, who shipped them to whole- 
sale dealers in Northern cities. Among 
the retail dealers to whom some of the 
pipes eventually went was a grocer in a 
small Ohio town. He sold them at from 
two to five cents each, and found them 
very popular. In the same town was a 
man of considerable wealth who was a 
great smoker, and this man was presented 
with one of the clays by a humble friend 
who had found them sweet smokers. The 
wealthy man was delighted with the pipe, 
but noted that it was of erude design and 
finish, and it at once occurred to him 





that a pipe of equal merit, but of better 





finish, would command a large trade. 
From the grocery the consignment of 
pipes was traced to the clay-bank in Vir- 
ginia, through the wholesale house and 
the local merchant. The clay deposits 
were purchased for a small sum, buildings 
erected, the latest machinery installed, 
and soon huge kilns were smoking, bak- 
ing the clays that were to become famous 
throughout the world. 





An Ideal Explosive 


A NEw explosive, the invention of an 
Englishman, is claimed to be absolutely 
safe to handle and to possess none of the 
dangerous qualities of dynamite and 
blasting-powder. The inventor has fac- 
tories operating in Norway and England 
and one is being built in Alaska. It is 
stated that, inasmuch as this substance 
is in itself not an explosive, it is carried 
at ordinary freight rates by the trans- 
portation companies in England and Nor- 
way. This new product is composed of 
perchlorate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
dinitrotoluol, and several minor ingredi- 
ents, such as paraffin for water-proofing, 
ete. It is claimed that it is fifty per cent. 
stronger than the sixty-six per cent. grade 
of dynamite, and the cost will be over 
twenty dollars per ton cheaper. 

The inventor’s exhaustive tests before 
members of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion and officials of the Republic of Pana- 
ma showed that it is absolutely impossible 
to explode it by ordinary methods. It 
was hammered with a sledge, shot into 
with a rifle, burned, and ordinary dyna- 
mite detonators were exploded in it both 
by fuse and by electricity, but the com- 
pound was inert. Not until -a special 
detonator was inserted could the substance 
be exploded; but then it showed itself more 
powerful than dynamite. It can only be 
set off by heating a small platinum wire 
just inside the open end by an electric 
spark or fuse. It will not explode by 
concussion. 
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Kinds of People | 


Buy and Eat 


Atwood 
Grape Fruit 


First, those who want the most 
delicious grape fruit they ever 
tasted, the thin-skinned kind 
that is filled with luscious juice 
and has the genuine grape fruit 
flavor; the kind that has re- 
sulted from years of experi- 


the outlay of 
thousands of 


dollars; the kind that a promi- 
nent physician of New Haven 
prescribes for all his patients, 
telling them to “‘be sure to get 
the ATWOOD, 
fruit to the ATWOOD is as 
cider apples to pippins ;” 


forother grape 


Second, those who would in- 
crease their energy, clear their 
complexion, brighten their 
eyes, renew their youth, andrid 
themselves of rheumatism or 
gout. These eat Atwood Grape 
Fruit morning and evening. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 


partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
in speaking of citric acid as found in 


certain bases and 


the resulting combinations in turn are 
transformed into carbonates, thus ren- 
dering an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 


All genuine Atwood Grzpe Fruit has the Atwood 
trade-mark on the wrapper, and may be pur- 
chased from high-class dealers by the box or 
dozen. Price per standard box, containing 54 or 
6 or 80, Five Dollars. 


Buy it by the box— 
it will keep for weeks. 


THE ATWOOD 


GRAPE FRUIT CO. 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 
President 


290 Broadway, New York 


Graflex 


Cameras 





Some things you can do with a 


Graflex 


Make exposures from time to 
I-1000 of a second. 
Make “ Snap Shots ” indoors. 
Make instantaneous exposures on 
dark days. 
See the composition of the picture, 
right side up, full size of negative 
up to the instant of exposure. 
Secure better photographs than 
with any other camera. 
Graflex Cameras may be used with 
Roll Film, Plates or Film Pack. 
Graflex Cameras from $60.00 to $200.00, 
Catalog tree at your dealer's, or 
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Folmer & Schwing Division 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














































Cruises de Luxe 


to the 


WEST INDIES 
esr “AVON” ‘i 


TWO CRUISES EASTER CRUISE 


(31 days each) (18 days) 
$150 up $3SG5 up 
FROM NEW YORK FROM NEW YORK 

JAN. 15 and FEB. 19 MARCH 25 


Also Yachting Tours by New Twin-Screw 
“BERBICE” through the West Indies 
Complete Illustrated Booklets on Request 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
SANDERSON & SON, General Agents 

















22 State Street, New York 


























IT’S SUMMER 
NOW IN 


JAMAICA 


“THE LAND OF SCENIC AND CLIMATIC PERFECTION ’’ 


To add to the 
Jamaica and the 


delightful charms of a winter vacation in 
West Indies, and to experience the pleas- 


ures of luxurious voyaging, make the ocean trip on one of 
the superb 6,000-ton PRINZ steamers of the ATLAS 
SERVICE, (Hamburg American Line), sailing weekly from 


New York. 


These vessels offer all the comforts and conveniences of 


our well 


known 


trans-Atlantic steamers, They are 


ideally adapted for this service. 


Commodious an 


d home-like staterooms, splendid saloons, 


spacious decks, excellent cuisine. 


TO 


RATES 


Leave New York every week. 
room accommodations and meals, $125 upwards. 


One Way $45.00 
Round Trip $85.00 


{ 


JAMAICA : 


Also cruises of 3 weeks duration and longer, calling at 


Jamaica, Colon (Panama Canal), Savanilla, Cartagena, Santa 


Marta, Port Limon, Costa Rica 


Rate, including state- 


Send for Booklet giving full particulars. 


Hamburg-American Line 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 
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We receive calls for th 


at, present. 7 
assist you to get a good position. 


anamaker, the 
phia, and scores of other famous and wealthy men got their 
start selling goods on the road. i 
Thousands of Traveling Salesmen earn 
from $2500 to $10,000 and up as high as $25,000 a year. 
y If you are ambitious and want to enter the best paid 
“profession on earth, fill out cou 

our See book, 


as theirs was. 


Salesmen Wanted 
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merchant of Chicago; 
‘eat merchan 


“A Knight of the G 


will tell you how to doit. Address Dept. 468 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, U. 8. A. 
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CADDIE’S ADVICE 


“It’s easy seen ye’re no a native heer, sir.” 
“But all my folks are buried about here, my boy.” 


“ Ay weel, ye’d better tak yer iron; ye’ll no get deep eneuch wi’ yer driver.’ 
From ‘‘ The Tatler.” 


While Frock 


‘The World’s Best Table Water” 


Now ready, 1909 edition of phe fomous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated humorous book, Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
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If intelligence, culture, and pur- 
chasing ability are indications of 
advertising value, then 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


are beyond question the best 
mediums through which to reach 
the class which possess all three 













Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
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HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


THE RICHEST PRODUCT OF THE BEST OF MARYLAND'S FAMOUS DISTILLERIES 








Nanand> 


THE HOSPITALITY AND GOOD CHEER OF 
HOST OR HOSTESS SHOULD JNCLUDE 








Id at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. q ] 4 
Wa. LANAHAN & SON, riz Md. : q Vj 











CURES | | 
HEADACHES 
10¢,25¢50¢ & $1°° Bottles, 











ABBOTTS BITTERS 


Important to see that it is Abboft’s. 











The strange character known as Arsene 4 


Lupin was created and first given to the 
English-speaking world through the re- 


markable exploits narrated in this volume. 





The Exploits of 


ARSENE LUPIN 


By 
MAURICE LEBLANC 


Translated by 
A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 


RSENE LUPINisa gentleman 
A burglar gifted with individu- 
ality, who knows all the tricks 
of his profession and a few exclu- 
sively his own. He is a man of cul- 
tivated mind and winning manners, 
the cleverest sort of an actor, and a 
capital story-teller—the exploits are 
told by himself. He is an engaging 
villain who always succeeds, and the 
things he does are amazingly clever. 
The story of them is sheer delight 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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